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New and Noteworthy Books 


For Elementary Schools 
and Junior High Schools 


Story Hour Readers— Revised 


Primer, 60 cents; Book One, 60 cents; Book Two, 72 ce 
Book Three, 76 cents; Teacher’s Manual, $1.00 


NEW SERIES, distinguished by the small number of words used in the early stages 

and by the very gradual progression in vocabulary development and sentence structure. The 
series presents a rich content method accompanied by remarkably effective work in phonetics. The 
unusual literary quality. of the material is apparent even in the Primer. The Teachers’ Manual is so 
clear and practical that it can be used with success by inexperienced teachers. 


Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science Manual (For Junior High Schools) . $1.20 


NTERESTING experiments for the laboratory and home work clearly explained and _ illustrated. 
Provides excellent training in observation and cultivates originality and resourcefulness. In- 
tended to accompany Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science in Home and Community. 


J - 
Carpenter’s New Geographical Reader—Africa . . . . ~~ $1.00 
N this book — the latest addition to the most popular reading books on geography ever published — 
Mr. Carpenter presents in his inimitable style a wealth of facts, amazing, fascinating, and accurate, 
gathered during his extensive travels in the mysterious continent of Africa. Illustrated with original 
photographs, many of them taken by the author. 


Turpin’s Cotton niewnyf<22 4,4 -ta¥ ee $1.00 

N interesting story of the world’s greatest clothing material, accurate and up to date. From it the 

pupil will learn many useful and illuminating facts about this wonderful product, its cultivation, 

transportation, and manufacture. Excellent for use in history or geography classes. Profusely illus- 
trated. 


Boas’ Leading Facts for New Americans (For Evening Classes) . §$ 68 


HIS reader for intermediate and advanced immigrant classes presents varied and interesting mater- 
ial for reading, composition, and conversation. The lessons provide opportunity for teaching 
simple history, geography, elementary science, and biography. Emphasizes ideals of citizenship. 


For Teachers 
Trabue’s Measuring Results in Education . . . .~= . ~~ $2.00 


ROM the study of this book the average elementary-school teacher should be able to employ intelli- 

gently the standard educational tests. The types of measurement—spelling, handwriting, arith- 

metic, reading—are discussed in relation to their importance and application. Each type is analyzed, 
criticised and illustrated. 
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THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


On May 20, 1924, 
Adopted for Use 


THE TEST AND STUDY 
SPELLER 


By STARCH AND MIRICK 


Basal 


This 


thorough 
recently 


atter a 
spellers 


made 
the 


choice ‘was 
testing of all 
published. 

The Starch-Mirick Speller (1) /ests 
(2) provides 
words which individual pupils misspell. 


Advantages of the Test-Study Method : 


A 90%" saving of time devoted to study 
of spelling lesson. 


and 
for supervised study of 


“* 


Infusion of life and interest into the 


spelling period. 
General improvement in spelling ability. 


Do you know this speller? If not, write our 
nearest office and let us tell you about it. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago § San Francisco 














‘*We, the People’’— 


The Constitution of the United States 


with Comment and Explanation 


By Atvin M. Hiccrns 


of the New York Bar 


A test of fitness for the rights of citizenship and 
suffrage has long been the ability to read and 
interpret passages from the Constitution of the 
United States. Yet most of us are unfamiliar with 
the deeper meaning of our fundamental instru- 
ment of government and the courts are continually 
called upon to expound the Constitution. The 
study of the Constitution in our schools is 
rightly emphasized. 


now 


This book, by comment and paraphrase following 
each Article, throws light on the Constitution, 
making it readable and understandable. The 
rugged phrases in which it is molded are rendered 
into the common speech of today. 

This reprint 
study in 


of the Constitution is arranged for 
schools to supplement any textbook on 
civics or citizenship for either elementary or high 
school grades. It interprets the basic law of the 
republic in popular language and from the point 
of view of the average citizen. 


Paper. viii+456 pages. Price 32 cents 


Raa! 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 














THREE-BOOK HISTORY SERIES 





Bourne and Benton’s Story of America and 


Great Americans 


The story of the history that great Americans have helped to make, and of 


the influences that have helped to make great Americans. 


for the fifth grade. 


Easy enough 


Bourne and Benton’s Introductory American History 


Revised edition. 


A clear and interesting story of the European background 
and of the explorers and early colonists. 


Bourne and Benton’s History of the United States 


Revised edition, with much new matter and many new illustrations. 
thoroughly up to date, the book retains its unique excellence. 


While 


It traces the 


growth of the nation through the life of the people. and gives prominence 


to social and industrial progress. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco 
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SOUTH NORWALK’S AWAKENING 


Connecticut is full of educational progress 
worthy the traditions of Henry Barnard, John 
D. Philbrick, Homer B. Sprague, David Camp 
and B. G. Northrup; yes, of Noah Porter and 
the Dwights. a 

We have already referred to New Britain’s 
tecord-breaking new State Normal School 
plant under the leadership of Marcus White 
and of the notable progressive pace of the city 
schools of New Britain under the leaddership of 
the city Board of Education, of Superintendent 
Stanley H. Holmes, and the virile Parent- 
Teachers Association. 

We have in hand many other features of 
progressive leadership under the state adminis- 
tration of Dr. A. B. Meredith, but our present 
rejoicing is over the progressive strides in 
South Norwalk, which has been breaking all 
records under Superintendent G. V. Buchanan’s 
superintendency. They are building two new 
Junior High School buildings, which will give 
the city a full equipment of three up-to-the- 
minute Junior High Schools. The Senior High 
School building is to have an addition with 
auditorium and gymnasium with latest ap- 
pointments. There is also a new elementary 





building, but that over which the people are 
most enthusiastic are the new public play- 
grounds. .The Junior Red Cross, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, American Legion, - Kiwanis Club 
and schools have joined forces and will have a 
well-equipped playground in Norwalk, South 
Norwalk and East Norwalk. The public appre- 
ciation of all progress is indicated by the fact 
that adequate ground was given for each of 
these, and in one case the donor said to the 
committee: “When you order the equipment 
have the bills sent to me.” 





President Calvin Coolidge will address the 
National Education Association on the morning 
of Friday, July 4, according to the program of 
the Association made public by President Olive 
M. Jones. President Coolidge’s speech, with 
appropriate music, constitutes the last general 
session of the Association, and will be fol- 
lowed on Friday afternoon by a series of 
Patriotic Pilgrimages, which will be the closing 
feature of the convention. 


a + ”~ 
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POMONA OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





In the famous scholastic enlargement of 
Southern California nothing is more wonder- 
ful than the part Pomona College of Claremont 
is playing. It already has a campus of five 
hundred acres of the best land in the heart 
of that world-renowned region, with a mile on 
the wonderful Foothill Boulevard, thanks to the 
benevolence of devoted friends, chief of whom 
is a woman, who purchased 280 acres of the 
five hundred, paying therefor a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

Nothing succeeds like success and the 
General Education Board offers, with the usual 
limitations, $400,000, its largest single gift be- 
yond the Rockies. This will soon mean 
$1,200,000 gifts for buildings and maintenance, 
making Pomona at no distant day the Prince- 
ton of the Pacific Coast. 

We have known Pomona from the day it was 
nursed by a group of personal friends whose 
visions seemed superlative. It is a joy to be 
alive, to have those friends alive to see the 
realization of the ideal of their dream. 

The faculty has been increased this year with 
men of university attainments, and James H. 
Batten is extending the influence of President 
Blaisdell in unprecedented regional service 
through Chambers of Commerce, Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Lions Clubs, Women’s Clubs and 
churches. These are certainly wonderful times 
to be alive, to have faith in education. 
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The Public Latin School of Boston, founded 
in 1635, is the oldest school in this country with 
continuous existence. It was the earliest pro- 
vision for education at public expense. Two 
centuries passed before the need of oversight 
of public education by the State of Massachu- 
setts was recognized. The marvelous growth 
from that early beginning is well shown by the 
detailed account of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education which we print in this issue 
as one of a series of papers in commemoration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
this Journal. That Department has general 
supervision of educational activities upon which 
the state, cities, and towns expended in 1923 a 
total of somewhat more than $58,000,000. This 
total is increasing about 3 per cent. annually. 

The advancement of education in Massachu- 
setts has always been due to the encourage- 
ment and co-ordination of the activities of 
local authorities, rather than to mandates from 
a ‘central office. Judicious supervision, without 
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coercion, has caused ever increasing confidence 
in expert leadership. 

Dr. Payson Smith, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, is now the gladly acknowledged head of 
the entire public school system of the state, and 
his potential power is probably unsurpassed by 
that of any other school officer in America, 
His masterful leadership is largely due to his 
knowledge of the educational history of New 
England, faith in New England traditions, 
sound educational philosophy, keenness of in- 
sight, capacity for clear and convincing plat- 
form presentation, inspiring personality, and 
rare judgment concerning the limitations of ad- 
visable advance at a given time. He has the 
courage to surround himself with the ablest 
assistants obtainable, and to trust them with 
very important assignments. The result is a 
notably efficient and loyal organization. The 
educational outlook in Massachusetts was never 
brighter. 
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WHICH? 


Some one has said: If you are at Michigan 
City you are only fifty miles from Chicago if 
you go west, but you are many thousand miles 
from Chicago if you go east. 

As we listen to addresses and read articles 
We can tell in a few minutes whether the 
speaker or writer is a few miles from the goal 
or several thousand miles away; whether he 
is going toward improvement or away from it. 

“Is this, that, and the other condition as 
good as it was thirty or forty years ago?” 
It will take several thousand years, yes, all 
eternity for him to get to 1925 A.D. that way. 

Any attempt to measure today or tomorrow 
by yesterday is like measuring white by black. 
White has all the colors of spectrum, and black 
has none of them. 

Tomorrow has all possibilities civically and 
socially, industrially and commercially. Yes- 
terday has no possibilities of anything today or 
tomorrow. 

A giraffe costs more than an elephant, because 
while he is good for nothing to anybody, he 
is dying out, and there are people who go to 
a circus to see one animal that nobody can see 
one hundred years from today. 

The first one-cylinder horseless carriage 
which Ellwood Haynes made nearly thirty 
years ago, a contrivance that nobody would 
ride in today, is worth more in dollars than a 
palatial Pierce Arrow, simply because it is 
human nature to like to see something that 
was once a wonder and now a curiosity. It is 
the latest improvement in economy, in power, 


in speed, in warding off disease or increasing 
vitality that serves humanity. 

It is fun for some casts of mind to defend 
Newton’s laws of gravitation in 1924, but it is 
of infinitely more service to the world to 
find whether or not Einstein’s laws of rela- 
tivity are true. 

The only real question of importance is 
which way will soon reach the betterment 
of mankind? Which will get there in fifty 
miles, and which in 20,000 miles? 

I think the noblest of Americans today is 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who at ninety years of 
age stands for enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; who sees improvement socially, indus- 
trially, and morally in the anti-liquor law 
which will be reasonably enforced in five years. 
Quite a contrast with a younger collegian who 
sees the triumph of defiance of law in five 
years. 

The most glorious feature of the world in 1924 
is the relative unimportance of the non-pro- 
gressive element as compared with that ele- 
ment when it was a question of belief that the 
earth was round; that the earth was not the 
centre of the universe. In those days the man, 
the organization, the philosophy that sat on 
the tail of progress and shouted “ Whoa” had 
the spirit of the times with him, while today 
his influence is infinitesimal. 

Let’s go to Chicago in fifty miles by a 
Pierce-Arrow or a flivver without trying to 
make a 20,000-mile journey by ox-team. 
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MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Massachusetts Department of Education 
has an amazing breadth of program. With six 
separate divisions and still other boards, sub- 
divisions, and special schools, it is equipped to 
carry out services so extensive and so varied 
as to furnish special opportunities for every 
man, woman, and child in the Commonwealth. 

The acorn from which this oak of public 
service has grown was planted nearly one hun- 
dred years ago. The laws of 1837 contain a 
section creating a Board of Education to con- 
sist of ten members with authority to appoint 
their secretary. His position, now that of 
Commissioner of Education, carried with it 
most of the work of the Board. 


At “a reasonable compensation for his ser- 
vices not exceeding one thousand dollars per 
annum” he was to “collect information of the 
actual conditions and efficiency of the common 
schools and other means of public education; 
and diffuse .as widely as possible throughout 
every part of the Commonwealth information 
of the most approved and successful methods 
of arranging these studies and conducting the 
education of the young, to the end that all the 
children in this Commonwealth, who depend 
upon common schools for instruction, may have 
the best education which those schools can be 
made to impart.” Horace Mann, the first secre- 
tary, choosing to set a vigorous example for 
his successors, “ collected” and “ diffused” in- 
formation with such effect that the whole 
course of public education was quickened. 


From that time on, the Board exerted con- 
siderable influence; but apart from the estab- 
lishment and control of the ten State Normal 
Schools and the supervision of certain other 
schools entitled to state aid, it continued for 


DIVISION OF ELEMENTARY AND SECON 


more than seventy years without taking on 
duties other than those implied in the original 
law. Meanwhile, there were created a number 
of independent boards, bureaus, and commis- 
sions whose function was to carry on such 
work as that of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, the Massachusetts Nautical School, the 
Free Public Library Commission, the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Education, the Commission 
for the Blind, the Teachers’ Retirement Board, 
the Bureau of Immigration, and the textile 
schools. The first move toward centralizing 
these bureaus came in 1909, when the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Education was combined 
with the Board of Education. Six years later the 
Board was enlarged by the creation of the De- 
partment of University Extension, and in 1919 
the chief educational activities of the state 
were combined and are now under one leader- 
ship, and conducted by organized groups of 
experts. From the Board of 1837, with its ten 
members, has evolved the Department of Edu- 
cation, which now employs 1,889 men and 
women. From the expenditure of a few hun- 
dreds of dollars in 1837, the Department has 
come to handle some five and three-quarter 
millions in 1924. 

It has general oversight of all the educational 
activities of Massachusetts, supported by pub- 
lic funds. The total expenditure in 1923 by 
the state, cities and towns was $58,421,479. Of 
this amount, a little more than $49,000,000 was 
devoted to the regular work of the high and 
elementary schools, and somewhat more than 
$9,000,000 to supervision, and to the various 
educational agencies established to meet the 
growing needs of a social, industrial, and eco- 
nomic order of constantly increasing com- 
plexity. 


DARY EDUCATION AND NORMAL 


SCHOOLS 


Most of the original functions of the old 
Board of Education are carried on now by the 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation and Normal Schools which ranks as the 
oldest, in point of traditional duties, in the 
whole department. This Division deals with 
the interests of some six hundred and ninety 
thousand public school pupils and twenty-four 
thousand teachers; it exerts a considerable in- 
fluence over the whole course of public 
school procedure, beginning with the training 
of teachers and extending to such details as 
advising on points of school administration and 
even of suggesting the type of school which 
will best serve a given locality. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


One of its oldest functions is the administra- 
tion of the ten State Normal Schools located 
at Bridgewater, Fitchburg, Framingham, Hyan- 
nis, Lowell, Boston, North Adams, Salem, 





Westfield, and Worcester. These schools offer 
courses varying from two to four years in 
length. The principal courses include kinder- 
garten, elementary, junior high, practical arts, 
household arts, music, commercial, and art and 
drawing. To graduates of four-year courses 
five of the schools offer the degree of Bachelor 
ef Science in Education. Three of the schools 
further offer summer sessions for teachers who 
are already in service and who wish to im- 
prove their grasp of modern classroom’ tech- 
nique; and the Normal Art School at Boston 
offers in addition to its day classes evening in- 
struction which during the past year has been 
taken advantage of by nearly four hundred 
students. No tuition charge is made by the 
normal schools to residents of Massachusetts. 

The popularity of these schools is steadily on 
the increase. During the year 1923 to 1924 
more than three thousand students were en- 
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rolled, and there is every evidence that the 
coming year will find nearly thirty-four hun- 
dred preparing’ themselves for teaching posi- 
tions through these schools. 
’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Massachusetts has always shown a keen in- 
terest in secondary schools, and a very con- 
siderable part of the Division’s work has to do 
with secondary administration. The 
privilege of a high school education is open by 
law to every boy and girl fitted to profit by it. 
Every city and town, unless exempted by 
special permission of the Department of Edu- 
cation, is required to maintain an adequately 
equipped high school offering one more 
courses of study at least four years in length. 
Every place not maintaining a high school must 
pay the tuition, and at least a part of the trans- 
portation, of its pupils of high school grade to 
a high school in some neighboring town ap- 
proved by the Department. 


school 


or 
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the number of high school teachers in the Com- 
monwealth increased thirty-nine per cent., and 
during the same period the number of pupils 
in the schools has increased from about sixty- 
nine thousand to about one hundred and seven 
thousand. 

CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS 


In promoting the policy of school consolida- 
tion, Massachusetts is considered to have been 
the pioneer state. Few states, if any, 
carried the consolidation program farther. 


early as 1838, 


have 

As 
a law was enacted authorizing 
two more districts to establish a union 
school. From this early beginning, the con- 
solidation movement has extended to nearly all 
the towns and cities of the state. One of the 
principal ways in which the Department of 


or 


Education has furthered the progress of elemen- 
tary education is in facilitating such consolida- 
tions by investigating the local conditions and 
advising 


how pupils may best be brought to- 





DR, 


Commissioner 


this opportunity as widespread as_ possible, 
without putting an undue burden on local com- 
munities, the state reimburses in whole or in 
part such towns for the money spent on tuition 
and transportation of pupils to high school. 
The part which the Department of Education 
plays toward high schools does not amount, in 
most respects, to a control of their activities, 
but it does represent a broad influence over 
much that they do. By free institutes and 
conferences held under the auspices of the 
Department and at its expense, by the collec- 
tion and distribution of statistics, by informa- 
tion in the annual report, and by its influence 
in securing legislation beneficial to secondary 
education, much has been done to build up an 
effective high school system throughout the 
state. In the ten years between 1912 and 1922 


PAYSON 


of Education, 


SMITH 


Massachusetts 


gether in one or more centralized schools. 
Already about fifty per cent. of the towns with 
populations of less than ten thousand, have all 
or nearly all pupils assembled in a centralized 
school plant. Within a decade less than one 
per cent. of the pupils will be attending the 
“little red schoolhouse.” 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The State Department has recently done 
much to advance secondary education by pro- 
moting the establishment of junior high 
schools. It has used its information and re- 
sources to encourage local school authorities to 
improve the work of the seventh and eighth 
grades and bridge the gap between the grades 
and the high school. During the six years 
1917-1923, the number of junior high schools in 
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Massachusetts increased from twenty-four to 
sixty-seven, and nine more are now under con- 
sideration. The advice of the Department is 
often sought concerning plans and equipment 
for this type of school. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 

As a_ result of the passage of a 
law requiring that physical education be 
taught in all public schools of the Common- 
wealth, February 1, 1922, a supervisor of physi- 
cal education was appointed, and on May 1, 
1922, an assistant supervisor was_ secured. 
Courses in physical education have been added 
to the curriculum of the normal schools, and at 
two of them, Hyannis and North Adams, sum- 
mer courses in physical education are offered 
for grade teachers in service. 

The duties of the physical supervisor include 
the visiting of school systems, the promotion 
of wholesome physical activities, and the col- 
lecting and disseminating of information re- 
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garding physical training equipment. In 1923, 
co-operating with the State High School Ath- 
letic Association, the Departmetit of Education 
encouraged a state-wide athletic competition 
in which three thousand boys and girls took 
part. The prizes and awards were prepared by 
the Massachusetts Normal Art School, and the 
certificates were signed by the Commissioner of 
Education. A similar plan has been put into 
operation for the stimulating of athletics in the 
elementary schools. 

Where public schools are entitled to state 
aid, the duty of supervising the distribution of 
funds to them becomes a large responsibility. 
During the past year, the aid to be adminis- 
tered amounted to more than $4,782,000, and 
the distribution was made in accordance with a 
number of. different provisions requiring a 
thorough understanding of the school and 
population conditions in each of the towns to 
which the money was allotted. 


THE DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Established in 1906 as the Commission on 
Industrial Education, the organization now 
known as the Division of Vocational Education 
carries on a many-sided activity. Originally it 
was intended chiefly to benefit the mechanic, 
by giving him opportunities to study his own 
trade under competent direction. Now, al- 
though that duty continues with undiminished 
importance, the attention of the Division is also 
given to continuation schools which insure to 
the employed minor his privilege of public edu- 
cation, evening classes in practical subjects for 
men and women, and extension courses in 
agriculture, as well as the typical industrial 
school. 

Day industrial schools for boys and girls over 
fourteen are maintained, half at the expense of 
state, in many of the larger centres. In them 
are taught the basic trades in which boys are 
likely to enter, and also the principal occupa- 
tions in which women engage. For boys there 
are the building trades, agriculture, metals and 
machinery, drafting and blue print reading. 
machine and toolmaking, sheet-metal work, 
printing, textile work, woodworking, auto re- 
pairing, power plant maintenance, and certain 
occupations peculiar to shipbuilding. For 
girls, there are homemaking, boxmaking, cater- 
ing, commercial art, dressmaking, machine 
operating, and millinery. The evening classes, 
while providing fewer subjects for girls, offer 
to boys an even more extensive program, in- 
cluding, beside the day courses, such subjects 
as quarrying, stoneworking, telephony, and 
telegraphy. 

In every town or city where for a given 
year 200 or more minors are in regular em- 
ployment for at least six hours a day, a law 
compels the provision of continuation schools. 
Minors between the ages of fourteen and six- 


teen, who are actually employed, are required 
to attend classes for four hours a week, that 
time being counted as part of their regular 
work; those who are not employed, but have 
left the regular public schools, are required to 
attend for twenty hours a week. In a general 
way, the subjects offered in the continuation 
schools correspond to those given by the day 
and evening industrial schools. 
AGRICULTURAL WORK 

Agricultural work is carried on through the 
county schools, at Dighton, Danvers, Walpole, 
and Weymouth, and through the fourteen agri- 
cultural departments which are maintained in 
various town high schools. The county schools 
are open to persons over fourteen years of age, 
tuition free if the student is a resident of the 
county in which the school is located; if the 
student is a non-resident of the county, the 
town, from which he comes pays his tuition. 

During the past year the enrollment in voca- 
tional schools of all types was 62,618 pupils. 
For the training of so large a number of men 
and women, boys and girls, there is a constant 
demand for skilled teachers, and the teachers 
who have for some time been in service find 
it necessary to continue their study of educa- 
tional methods. On this account it has been 
found necessary to establish and maintain 
teacher-training classes and to call conferences 
of vocational teachers for a mutual discussion 
of problems and methods. 


REHABILITATION 

Nearly three years ago a new section was 
added to the Vocational Division for the re- 
habilitation of persons ‘disabled in industry or 
otherwise. Its function is the investigation of 
persons who need rehabilitation and the placing 
of them in training courses, where they may 
learn some occupation not prevented by their 
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disability. Its aim is the eventual reinstate- 
ment of the disabled in some useful occupation. 
In spite of the brief term within which it has 
operated, it has already registered 384 persons, 
of whom 276 have been placed in training, and 
37 have been returned to employment after 
training. 

The Division of Vocational Education pro- 
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vides opportunity for the worker at every 
step—by extending his early education through 
the continuation schools; by helping him, in 
case of misfortune, once more to stand on his 
own feet; and, in the normal course of his 
work, to furnish him through day and evening 
industrial classes every possible opportunity to 
become skilled in his trade. 

















SALEM 


STATE NORMAL 


THE DIVISION OF 


Late in 1915 the Massachusetts Department 
of University Extension, created by legislative 
act earlier in the same year, entered upon its 
work. The act from which it originated, pro- 
vided, in part, that it was “authorized to co- 
operate with existing institutions of learning in 
the establishment and conduct of university ex- 
tension and correspondence courses which are 
supported in whole or in part by state 
revenues; and also, where it is deemed advisa- 
ble, to establish and conduct university exten- 
sion and correspondence courses for the benefit 
of residents of Massachusetts.” In 1919 the 
name was changed to Division of University 
Extension, and there was deputed to it the 
additional duty of promoting the education of 
persons over twenty-one years of age who 
could not speak, read, and write the English 
language. For this work there has since been 
established a special section of Adult Alien Edu- 
cation, the duty of which is to co-operate with 
local town and city school departments in or- 
ganizing and maintaining classes for teaching 
English to the foreign-born. 

In 1919 provision was made for reimburse- 


SCHOOLTraining 


School Building 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


ment by the Commonwealth to cities and 
towns, of one-half the cost of instruction of 
adult aliens in English and citizenship. In view 
of this reimbursement, which amounts annually 
to about $150,000, the Department of Education 
furnishes standard lesson materials; aids in the 
organization of new classes; supervises instruc- 
tion; and trains teachers for this special work. 
Last year the number of teachers trained was 
more than one thousand. Some of these classes 
for adult aliens are conducted ‘in evening 
schools, others in factories, clubs and similar 
organizations, and teachers often visit homes 
in which small groups can be organized for in- 
struction. 

In 1919 there were some 3,000 aliens enrolled 
in English and citizenship classes; in 1924 more 
than 30,000 students were voluntarily attending 
schools in more than 100 cities and towns. 


TYPICAL WORK 
The typical work of University Extension, 
however, consists in giving a general program 


of courses, by class and by correspondence, for 
men and women living in Massachusetts. The 
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expansion of this work has been favored from 
the first by the practical type and broad range 
of subjects in which courses are offered. The 
latest bulletin, describing these courses, which 
contains upward of one hundred and fifty sub- 
jects, includes as section headings: English; 
languages; mathematics, commerce and man- 
agement; history, government, and economics; 
drawing; methods of teaching; steam engineer- 
ing; electricity; structural engineering; civil 
service preparatory subjects; textiles; home- 
making; and natural science. Within each group 
are comprised, as far as practical, courses 
ranging from elementary to those of college 
or more advanced grade. An opportunity for 
improvement is offered to everybody. The 
clerk, the mechanic, the housewife, the busi- 
ness man, the policeman and the fireman, the 
teacher, the engineer—from the unlettered im- 
migrant on the one extreme to the college 
graduate on the other—all are represented in 
the enrollment. 

In all the courses, the aim is to make the 
instruction concrete and tangible; the language 
in which the courses are written unmistakably 
clear; and the requirements such as can be met 


by a student of fair ability. 


THE DIVISION 


The Division of Immigration and Americani- 
zation was made part of the Department of 
Education in 1919. Previously it had operated 
as the Bureau of Immigration, created in 1917 
by a Legislative Act which specified that “It 
shall be the duty of the bureau to employ such 
methods, subject to existing law, as, in its 
judgment, will tend to bring into sympathetic 
and mutually helpful relations the Common- 
wealth and its residents of foreign origin, to 
protect immigrants from _ exploitation and 


abuse, to stimulate their acquisition and mas- 


tery of the English language, to develop their 
understanding of American government, insti- 
tutions and ideals, and generally to promote 
their assimilation and naturalization.” 

Almost at the moment when his foot touches 
shore, the immigrant is made aware that 
Massachusetts is interested in his comfort and 
progress. Agents of the Division meet every 
boat that docks at the port of Boston and 
record the names of all immigrants who ex- 
pect to become permanent residents of the 
state. Foreign-speaking agents make contact 
with the foreigner to give him encouragement 
If he needs help for prepar- 
ing himself for naturalization, or. in under- 
standing the fundamentals of American busi- 
ness or community life, the advice is his for 
the asking. In fact, those immigrants who 
seem likely to require such attention are visited 


by agents until it is evident that they are 


well started in their life here. This 
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Great care is given to the choice of instruc- 
tors. For classes, instructors are chosen, 
according to the nature of the courses, from 
college faculties or from among specialists in 
commerce, industry, or art. Correspondence 
instructors are selected for their knowledge of 
their own subjects and for their ability to 
make clear and sympathetic explanations by 
means of comments written on the lesson 
papers. 

The results to which these methods have led 
are encouraging. At the end of the first year, 
there were only a few more than 3,000 stu- 
dents; today, the total is well above 150,000; 
and the annual enrollment exceeds 30,000. 
These figures, furthermore, represent a wide 
geographical distribution. Such has been the 
expansion that there is now, hardly a town in 
the entire state in which there is no student. 
In the larger places the classes are numer- 
ous and the students are counted by hundreds. 

The work of the past, by establishing new 
contacts, has blazed a trail for the work of 
the future; and the time seems not far distant 
when every community in Massachusetts will 
make its annual demand upon University Ex- 
tension. 


AND AMERICANIZATION 


service for the immigrant radiating from 
the main office at the State House, 
Boston; and from the four branch 
offices, at Fall River, Lawrence, New Bed- 


ford, and Springfield, covers practically the 
whole state. 

The most numerous applications for assis- 
tance have to do with information on citizen- 
ship questions, the making out of affidavits, and 
the explanation of immigration matters. An 
important branch of this work consists in 
helping immigrants to obtain American citizen- 
ship. All persons who take out their first 
papers in Massachusetts are circularized. Assis- 
tance is given in the filling out of first and 
second papers, and a booklet giving informa- 
tion on naturalization procedure is distributed 
free. During the past year, over 4,000 persons 
applied for help under this classification. 

An effort is made to prevent the exploitation 
of immigrants, and all cases of abuse are in- 


_vestigated and referred to the proper prose- 


cuting authorities. In order that the immi- 
grant may avoid difficulties, advice is always 
available to him on such matters as banking 
problems, business troubles, compensation for 
injury, emigration, employment, tax procedure, 
insurance, search for missing persons, shipment 
of goods, and wage claims. 

During 1923 there were approximately 22,000 
requests for assistance. The resultant service 
reached fifty-five different racial groups, among 
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which the most important numerically were the 
Polish, the Italian, the Armenian, the Canadian, 
the Greek, the English, the Irish, the Hebrew, 
the Syrian, and the Portuguese. Without this 
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guidance, no small proportion of these new 
Americans, failing to enter smoothly into our 
social mechanism, would have been dis- 
appointed in their hopes of America. 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The Free Public Library Commission, now 
the Division of Public Libraries, was created 
in 1890. Its purpose is to advise librarians and 
trustees of any free public library on all 
matters pertaining to the maintenance and 
administration of such libraries. The small 
library and its needs is the main consideration. 
The Division is authorized to aid libraries in 
towns under $1,000,000 valuation, by furnishing 
books in small quantities, by giving instruction 
concerning better methods of administration, 
and by reorganizing such libraries. 

The annual gift of books is selected to sup- 
plement the library’s collection for children and 
for reference work. These are given to make 
possible deposits in the schools, as the small 
library cannot afford to meet the demands 
made upon it by the children. Visits are made 
by the field secretary, who meets with the 
boards of trustees, talks over their problems 
and makes recommendations for improved ser- 
vice. 

To give the librarians of small towns in- 
spiration for better service, institutes are held 
yearly in Boston in co-operation with Simmons 
College Library School, and also in different 
parts of the state. 

To stimulate the children to better reading, 
a state certificate has been offered to any 
child in the state who reads five books on lists 
prepared by the Division, and an honor certifi- 
cate for twenty books read. The result has 
been to arouse a keen interest in the reading 
of the best children’s books. 


DIVISION OF 


The Division of the Blind was created in 1907 
and provided with facilities to help the blind 
to help themselves. It carries on a sight-saving 
program, dealing especially with schools. Cases 
of children with seriously defective vision are 
located by the field workers and referred to 
the proper medical authorities for attention. 
For those whose vision is too seriously im- 
paired for regular school work, the facilities at 
Perkins Institution, Watertown, are pointed 
out and arrangemerts are made for their 
education there, at the expense of the Com- 
monwealth. For children with too much vision 
to be educated at Perkins Institution, but with 
not enough vision to be educated in the regular 
public school classes, sight-saving classes are 
encouraged. The Commonwealth contributes 
$750.00 toward the expenses of each such class 
the first year and $500.00 a year for each year 


The Division acts as an advisory bureau to 
all public libraries, including school libraries, 
and those of state and county institutions. It 
has a collection of plans of library buildings 
for the use of library boards that contemplate 
building. It is prepared to examine and sug- 
gest revisions of plans for new libraries. On 
request it will send, without charge, an ad- 
visory architect to consult with trustees con- 
cerning building or remodeling. 

The Division receives from all of the public 
libraries of the state the statistics required for 
its annual report to the Legislature. It keeps 
a file of bibliographies, pamphlets on library 
administration and lists of recommended books, 
for the use of trustees and librarians. 

The large number of foreign-born residents in 
Massachusetts makes library service to them a 
special problem. In learning English they are 
greatly helped by having access to books de- 
signed for adult beginners. At the same time, 
books in their native language are a source of 
happiness and a means of giving information 
about the United States before they are able 
to read easily in the new language. An agent 
devotes her whole time to library service for 
foreigners. Her duties include supervision of 
traveling libraries in twenty-nine languages, 
the compiling of lists to assist librarians in 
purchasing books suited for the use of adult 
foreigners, lectures at library meetings, con- 
ferences with trustees and librarians about 
work with aliens and explanation of library 
service for Americanization ¢lasses. 


THE BLIND 


thereafter. At the present time, there are 
twenty-one sight-saving classes distributed 
among the following cities: Boston, 8; New 
Bedford, 2; Worcester, 2; Fall River, 1; Chel- 
sea, 1; Brockton, 1; Lynn, 1; Somerville, 1; 
Salem, 1; Lowell, 1; and Cambridge, 2. 

The Division also investigates the eye in- 
juries reported by the Industrial Accident 
Board. 

The major work of the Division, however, is 
with blind adults. Of the 3,900 blind persons 
in Massachusetts 59 per cent. are over fifty 
years of age. 

One of the first approaches to the newly- 
blinded person is through the Home Teacher. 
The Division has five blind home teachers who 
visit the blind in their own homes and give them 
instructions in reading and writing Braille, re- 
seating chairs, knitting, crotcheting, sewing, 
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weaving baskets and other forms of handwork. 
The home teachers also do a great deal to give 
the newly blinded courage to carry on. 

The Division maintains a department for the 
placement of blind persons in positions in com- 
petition with the seeing. Its workers visit fac- 
tories, shops and stores picking out processes 
that can be carried on by blind persons. After 
they find an employer who is willing to em- 
ploy a blind person, their next step is to find 
the person for that position and arrange for 
the necessary training, if any, boarding places 
and guide. Blind persons are successfully 
working at the present time: in offices, as dic- 
taphone operators; in stores, tagging merchan- 
dise; in shoe factories, pulling lasts and feeling 
for tacks; in machine shops, doing bench work 
that does not involve sight inspection; in box 
factories, folding boxes; and in extract fac- 
tories, packing the bottles. The Division feels 
that as far as possible, the person whose only 
handicap is blindness should be placed in com- 
petition with the seeing, rather than segre- 
gated with other blind persons. The Division 
helps blind persons who have requisite ability, 
to develop home industries, such as weaving 
of baskets, poultry raising, gardening, manu- 
facturing brooms, rugs, and mops, also reseat- 
ing chairs. 

For those who cannot be provided for 
through development of home industries or by 
placement in private industry and who are not 
incapacitated for work by some other handicap 
than blindness, the Commonwealth maintains 
six workshops, two in Cambridge and one in 
Fall River, Lowell, Pittsfield and Worcester. 
The Pittsfield shop also serves as a training 


school for blind adults who desire to learn 
broom-making or the reseating of chairs. Five 


TEACHERS’ 


The Massachusetts Teachers’ Retirement 
System, established July 1, 1914, was the first 
State teachers’ retirement system on a sound 
financial basis. Under this system, the contri- 
butions from the members in active service are 
not used to pay current retiring allowances, 
but are held in trust for the members who 
pay the assessments and used to purchase a 
part of their retiring allowance. 

The fundamental principle on which this 
system-is based is that a member shall receive 
upon retirement an annuity purchased by the 
total amount to his credit in the Retirement 
Fund and the state shall pay him a pension 
equal to his annuity. 

On reaching the age of sixty a member may 
voluntarily retire. Retirement is compulsory 
at the end of the school year in which a per- 
son attains the age of seventy, except that a 
person who attains the age of seventy during 
the months of July, August or September 
must retire upon attaining age seventy. 

Teachers who entered the service after July 1, 
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of these workshops are for men and one, the 
Woolson House Industries, in Cambridge, is 
for women. In the Woolson House Industries 
two occupations are taught—the weaving of art 
fabrics and the reseating of chairs. The art 
fabrics are made up into table runners, lun- 
cheon sets, bags, bibs and doilies. These arti- 
cles have a high art value and have taken 
prizes at world expositions. 

The workshop for men in Cambridge manu- 
factures corn brooms and mops. The work- 
shops in Fall River and Pittsfield manufac- 
ture corn brooms and reseat chairs. The 
workshops in Lowell and Worcester confine 
their activities to the reseating of chairs. 

Another important phase of the work is the 
administration of relief. For the year, 1924, 
the Division has an appropriation of $115,000 
for the relief of needy adult blind persons. 
This money is given in amounts varying from 
$4.00 to $30.00 a month. The amount granted 
depends upon other resources of the individual 
and his need. While much of this money goes 
to aged blind persons, a portion of it is used 
to supplement the earnings of blind persons 
who are working. Flat pensions are opposed, 
because they remove incentive from blind per- 
sons to try to be self-supporting. The appro- 
priation for the entire work of the Department 
for 1924 is $338,000. 

The Division carries on many friendly ser- 
vices, such as providing for entertainment, dis- 
tributing baskets of fruits and flowers at 
special seasons, vacation trips for a few who 
could not otherwise have a vacation, securing 
volunteer readers for blind students attending 
and colleges, arranging for medical 
attention, and similar friendly services. 


schools 


RETIREMENT BOARD 


1914, are required to be members of the Asso- 
ciation. Teachers who served in Massachusetts 
prior to July 1, 1914, were given the option 
of membership. On December 31, 1923, there 
were 4,934 teachers in active service who had 
voluntarily joined the Retirement Association 
and 10.362 teachers enrolled as compulsory 
members. 

Members of the Association are required to 
pay assessments at the rate of 5 per cent. of 
the salary, except that the maximum annual 
assessment is $100. These assessments are 
credited to the individual accounts of the mem- 
bers in exactly the same manner as if they 
were deposited to their accounts in a savings 
bank. On December 31 of each year, interest 
is credited to the members’ accounts and by 
law the rate must be substantially the rate 
actually earned. Since 1920 interest has been 
credited at the rate of 44 per cent. 

Assessments cannot be paid after a member 
has accumulated in the annuity fund the sum 
sufficient to purchase an annuity of $500 at age 
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sixty. On the basis of present tables of the 
Retirement Board $5,243.40 will purchase an 
annuity of $500 at age sixty, and the interest 
thereafter credited is returned in one sum at 
the time of retirement. At age seventy the 
sum of $5,243.40 will purchase $754.24. 

If a member leaves the service before reach- 
ing the voluntary retirement age of sixty, the 
total amount paid in, with interest, is refunded. 
In case of death before retirement, the total 
amount contributed, with interest, is paid to 
the member’s estate. 

For the year 1923, the deposits received from 
the members amounted to $1,119,921.95. Re- 
funds for the year to members who left the 
service amounted to $262,517.51 and $30,565.77 
was paid to the estates of deceased members. 
Although the retirement system was only 
established on July 1, 1914, the funds at the 
present time amount to over $6,000,000. 

Upon retirement a member receives a retir- 
ing allowance consisting of an annuity pur- 
chased by the amount to his credit in the 
Retirement Fund as limited above and a pen- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts Nautical School, a public 
vocational school established thirty-three years 
ago, is to the American merchant marine what 
the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 
is to the navy. In this school the Common- 
wealth has provided for young men who desire 
to enter upon a seafaring career. It is possible 
for them to obtain a_ well-rounded nautical 
education under instructors of high standing in 
the navy and merchant marine. The school 
offers theoretical and practical instruction in 
seamanship, navigation, marine engineering 
and electricity, preparing for immediate ser- 
vice as deck and engineer officers in the mer- 
chant marine. A graduate of the school is 
eligible for a United States certificate as third 
officer or third assistant engineer. 

The administration of the work of the 
school is in charge of three commissioners 
appointed by the Governor, acting as a Divi- 
sion of the Department of Education. The 
superintendent of the school and commanding 
officer of the Nantucket is an officer of the 
United States Navy. 


EQUIPMENT 

The school is conducted on board the U.S.S. 
Nantucket, a barkentine-rigged sailing vessel 
with steam power, loaned fully equipped to 
the state by the Navy Department, and main- 
tained in gocd repair by the United States. 
The Nantucket is 1,261 tons, of iron construc- 
tion with the following dimensions: Length, 
244 feet; beam, 32 feet, and draft 15 feet. 
The ship is equipped with a wireless telegraph 
outfit, a complete outfit of boats, including a 
motor launch, a steam capstan and steam steer- 
ing gear. The replacement value of the Nan- 
tucket is $450,000, 
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sion paid by the state equal to the annuity. In 
the case of teachers who served prior to July 
1, 1914, who have at the time of retirement 
fifteen years of service in this state, the last 
five of which are continuous, the state pays an 
additional pension, which makes the total pen 
sion substantially equal to that to which the 
teacher would have been entitled had the re- 
tirement system been in operation during his 
entire period of service. 

On December 31, 1923, there were 608 re- 
tired living. The 
allowances of these teachers amount to 
$315,548.60, of which $295,231.02 is pension paid 
State $20,317.58 is 
annuity. 


teachers annual retiring 


from appropriations and 

Many of the retired teachers have had ex- 
ceptionally long periods of service in the public 
schools of Massachusetts. Of the seventy-five 
teachers retired last year at the age of sixty 
or over, ten had fifty or more years of service 
in Massachusetts and the average length of 
service was 38.46 years. 


NAUTICAL SCHOOL 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


Applicants are admitted to the school by 
competitive , examination in March and 
tember. The mental examination is held at 
the State House, and the physical examination 
on board the Nantucket. Candidates must be 
between the seventeen and twenty 
years, and sons of residents and citizens of 
Massachusetts. The accommodations of the 
school permit the enrollment of 116 cadets; 
and for many years the school has been filled 
to its capacity, with a waiting list. Applicants 
admitted to the school are provided at the 
expense of the state with board and _ tuition. 
The uniforms and additional articles in the 
outfit must be supplied by the parents. 


Sep- 


ages of 


COURSE OF STUDY 


The course of study in the school occupies 
two years. During the first year, the cadets 
take the prescribed course including seaman- 
ship and marine engineering. At the begin- 
ning of the second year, the students are 
assigned to the seamanship course or the 
engineer course according to their aptitude. 
During the winter term, when the instruction 
is both theoretical and practical, the ship is 
moored at a municipal pier on Commercial 
street, Boston. A course of lectures is given 
on Wednesday evenings to supplement the 
regular studies. Visits are made to ships and 
engineering establishments. During the sum- 
mer term, from May until September, the ship 
cruises at sea for the practical instruction of 


cadets. The itinerary for the summer of 1924 
is as follows: Washington; Norfolk; Ponta 
Delgada, Azores; Terceira, Azores; Queens- 
town, Ireland; Falmouth, England; Havre, 
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France; Gravesend, England; Ferrol, Spain; 


Oporto, Portugal; Tangier; Gibraltar; Porto 
Santo, Madeira; Funchal, Madeira; Bermuda 
and Nantucket. The Nantucket left Boston 


on May 10, and is due in Boston again on 
September 21. On the arrival of the Nantucket 
from the summer cruise, the school is annually 
inspected by His Excellency the Governor and 
Council. 


RECORD OF GRADUATES 


The first class was enrolled in the school on 
April 5, 1893, and two years later, the first 
class was graduated. Since the year 1895 the 
school has been sending out young men quali- 
fied to fill positions as third officers and third 
assistant engineers, and they have, for the 
most part, accepted positions in the American 
merchant marine. A small number are serving 
as officers at sea in the Government service— 
the United States Coast Guard Service, the 
United States Navy, and the United States 
Lighthouse Service. 

There are few steamship lines on the Atlan- 
tic or Pacific coast that do not have as officers 
one or more graduates of the Nautical School. 
The graduates have not only attained to the 
highest positions as officers afloat, but they 


are holding important executive positions 
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with steamship companies on shore, such as 
general agent, marine superintendent, port 
captain, and superintendent engineer. 

The profession of the merchant marine offi- 
cer is one calling that is not overcrowded. 
There are not enough trained and competent 
officers to properly man American ships in the 
coastwise and foreign trade. The lad entering 
upon a seafaring career can do so with the 
assurance that he is selecting a calling in which 
faithful and competent service is sure to be re- 
warded by promotion. 


SEAFARING ACTIVITIES 


Activity of its citizens upon the sea dates 
irom the earliest times in the history of Mas- 
sachusetts. Its earnings from seafaring have 
been great, and its present wealth has been 
largely derived from, and its industries founded 
upon, capital acquired from sea traffic. The 
occupation of the mariner not only develops 
the race in the following of a manly and ad- 
venturous occupation, but extends throughout 
the world a knowledge of the industries of 
Massachusetts and its value as a place to live. 
It is a privilege of a coast state, blessed with 
fine harbors, such as Massachusetts, to encour- 
age its citizens to follow the sea. 
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THE TEXTILE SCHOOLS 


The three State 


Legislative Act passed in 1895. 


institutions and received support from 


and in some cases from individuals or corpora- 
tions. 
jurisdiction of the Department of Education. 


Their location, in the State’s great textile 


centres, has made them both popular and 
practical. Their equipment includes workshops 
supplied with every type of textile machine, 
laboratories, for specialized branches of the 
work, and libraries containing the best of tex- 
tile books and current publications. 


Textile Schools, at Lowell, 
New Bedford, and Fall River, all date from a 
Each was in- 
corporated shortly afterward; and within about 
four years the three were in actual operation. 
They were originally founded as semi-private 
the 
cities in which they were located, the state, 


In 1918 they were placed under the 


regular tuition charge to residents of Massa- 
chusetts. There the tuition is $150 a year for 
the day courses, and $10 a year for each even- 
ing course of two nights a week, except that 
residents of. the city of Lowell are not charged 
for evening courses. Day students from other 
states pay $200 a year, and from other coun- 
tries pay $300. 

The New Bedford School offers six separate 
three-year courses in the following subjects: 
General cotton manufacturing; chemistry, dye- 
ing, and finishing; designing; carding and spin- 
ning ; hosiery knitting; and latch 
needle underwear knitting. Day school stu- 
dents are required to be at least sixteen years 
of 
at 


seamless 


and evening school students must be 
fourteen. 


age, 


least 





LOWELL 


TEXTILE 


Instruction is given in both day and even- 
ing courses, the same facilities and the same 
faculty members being available in most cases 
for both sessions. 

At the Lowell Textile School, the oldest of 
the group, three-year diploma courses are 
offered in cotton manufacturing, wool manufac- 
turing and textile design; and four-year 
courses in textile engineering, carrying the 
degree of Bachelor of Textile Engineering, and 
in chemistry and textile coloring, carrying the 
degree of Bachelor of Textile Chemistry. The 
Lowell School. is the only one which makes a 


SCHOOL—COTTON YARN 


DEPT. 


a group of 
buildings having a combined of 
nearly 60,000 square feet. The main building 
accommodates the office and provides recita- 
tion and experimental facilities for most of 
the classes; a four-story mill addition and a 
separate dye house further extend the oppor- 
tunity for practical instruction. The day 
courses include one of three years in general 
cotton manufacturing, and three of two years 
each, in designing and weaving; chemistry and 
dyeing; and engineering. Evening classes are 
conducted four evenings a week in _ all 


The Fall River School consists of 


floor space 
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branches of cotton manufacturing, steam, elec- 
tricity, machine shop, freehand drawing, 
chemistry, and dyeing. 
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The rapid growth of these schools and the 
increasing demand for their graduates fully 


justify their establishment. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Situated in one of the most beautiful sections 
of the state, the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College has for fifty years made a strong 
appeal to young men and women desiring a 
practical education. Its doors were first opened 
in 1857 to a class of forty-seven members. The 
entering classes have grown steadily, substan- 
tial and commodious buildings have been 
erected, and excellent equipment provided. 

Counting both the immediate environs of the 
college and the demonstration forest on Mount 
Toby, the grounds cover approximately 1,400 
acres. The buildings, which number about 
fifty, provide not only recitation rooms and 
dormitories, but also laboratories and demon- 
stration facilities for farm work of every kind. 
The library contains about 70,000 volumes. 

The spirit of the college is democratic. Many 
of the students partly work their own way by 
various occupations outside of school hours. 
The landscape gardening department has con- 
trol of the landscape architecture of the 
grounds, and under its guidance the campus has 
become a source of pride to faculty and stu- 
dents alike. 

Students are admitted either by certificate or 
upon examination. They may specialize in any 
one of sixteen different departments. Though 
the name of the college suggests that the in- 
struction is closely confined to the study of 
farming, its students are given opportunity to 
pursue such liberal subjects aS economics and 
sociology, history, languages, literature, and 


music. Special emphasis, however, is laid upon 
the application of the principles of science to 
practical problems in agriculture. The four- 
year course leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. No tuition is charged to students 
whose parents are residents of the state. 


SHORT COURSES 


In addition to the regular four-year cotirsé, 
the College offets shorter courses during win- 
ter and summer for the benefit of those who 
desire instruction in special subjects. And in 
order that the advantages of instruction may 
be spread as widely as possible, the college co- 
operates with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture, and the County Extension Workers, 
in giving an extension service. This service 
is the organized educational agency which the 
college provides for all the people of the state. 
Its function is to make available to Massachusetts 
citizens useful and practical information on agri- 
culture and home economics. Such information, 
developed by the experiment station or the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is 
spread through demonstrations, lectures, ex- 
hibits, publications, correspondence courses, 
agricultural news letters, leader-training 
groups, boys’ and girls’ clubs in agriculture and 
home economics, and extension schools. 

From its campus in the Connecticut Valley 
this college extends its benefits to Massachu- 
setts farmers in every corner of the state. 
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OUR GIRLS AND A BETTER WORLD 


FLORENCE HOLBROOK 


[Dedicated to Chicago Girls, Girls’ Week, April 21-27, 1924.] 


Hail to our girls! 

Full of the joy of life, 
Eager, alert for the race, 
Smiling on fortune— 
Brave, vigorous, free! 


Full of fair fancies 
The future beholding 
Through eyes of delight 
In pleasure and love, 
In home, child and lover. 
No more will she roam, 
But tend the bright fires 
Of hearth and of home. 


Art ministers to her, | 
By beauty fulfilling 

Her soul’s aspiration. 

The world’s music 

Thrills her and lifts her 

To heights beyond grief, 

Where light ever lingers. j 


The earth is our larger home, 

Such as we make it. Say, 

Shall we strive to make clear 

That beauty and love and compassion, 

That truth, peace, justice and freedom 

Are the birthright of all men and women? 


Yes, the world needs you, O girls! 
Needs the love that creates and conserves 
Life’s precious possession, the children— 
Hear their cries, right their wrongs, 
Strong in your power to love and to serve 
To make the world better, O girls, 


For future generations. 
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CODE OF ETHICS 


[ Massachusetts Association 
{Adopted May 1, 


1. The profession of Superintendent of 
Schools has for its ultimate aim the best train- 
ing of youth; this aim makes financial gain or 
other reward a secondary consideration. The 
individual, by his entrance into this profession, 
is thereby morally bound to conduct himself in 
accord with its ideals. 

2. No person should enter the profession 
without special training therefor and none 
should remain in it without constant attention 
to his own professional improvement. 

3. Superintendents should have no financial 
interest in any firms providing school supplies 
of any kind. However, this shall not be con- 
strued to prevent compensation being paid for 
the authorship of educational publications or 
devices. 

4. The superintendent — should 
strictly the highest business courtesy and stan- 
dards of action in all his business relations with 
his employers and employees. 

5. No attempt should be made by superin- 
tendents to induce teachers to leave their posi- 
tions immediately before the beginning of the 
fall term or during the first or last month of 
the school year. 

6. No attempt should be made to induce 
teachers to leave their positions except after 
written notice of four weeks. 

7. No teacher should be considered an avail- 
able candidate for a new position until she shall 
have served at least one year at her present 
position, unless she has made it a condition of 
acceptance that she may leave at any time 
after proper notice. 


observe 


e 


ao 
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of School Superintendents. ] 
1924, at Framingham.] 


8. It is the duty of the school authorities 
after notice of four weeks to release teachers 
who so desire, unless there are unusual circum- 
stances making such a change exceptionally 
injurious to the schools. ' 

9. No contract should be made with teachers 
whereby school authorities seek to obligate 
teachers to a greater degree than they obligate 
themselves. 

10. When asked by the proper officials for 
confidential information concerning teachers, 
superintendents should respond frankly and 
fully so as to be fair both to the teachers con- 
cerned and to the school officials seeking infor- 
mation. This information should be regarded 
as absolutely confidential. 

11. It shall be considered good practice for a 
superintendent visiting schools outside his own 
field to make his presence and errand known, 
either previously or upon his arrival at the 
office of the superintendent visited. 

12. It shall be considered unprofessional for 
a superintendent of schools to criticise un- 
favorably in any public way the work of his 
predecessor or any other superintendent of 
schools. 

13. A superintendent should not become a 
candidate for a position until the vacancy has 
been legally determined. 

Frank C. Johnson 

Burr J. Merriam 

John F. Scully 

Harvey S. Gruver 

Justin O. Wellman 
Committee on Professional Fthies. 
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NOT UNDERSTOOD 


THOMAS BRACKEN 


Not understood. We move along asunder, 
Our paths grow wider as the seasons creep 
Along the years; we marvel and we wonder 
Why life is life; and then we fall asleep, 
Not understood. 


Not understood. We gather false impressions, 
And hug them closer as the years go by, 
Till virtues often seem to us transgressions ; 
And thus men rise and fall, and live and die, 
Not understood. 


Not understood. Poor souls with stunted vision 
Oft measure giants by their narrow gauge; 
The poisoned shafts of falsehood and derision 
Are oft impelled ’gainst those who mould the age, 
Not understood 


Not understood. The secret springs of action, 
Vhich lie beneath the surface and the show, 
Are disregarded; with self-satisfaction 
We judge our neighbors, and they often go, 
Not understood. 


Not understood. How trifles often change us! 
The thoughtless sentence or the fancied slight 
Destroy long years of friendship and estrange us, 
And on our souls there falls a freezing blight; 
Not understood. 


Not understood. How many breasts,are aching 
For lack of sympathy! Ah! day by day, \ 
How many cheerless, lonely hearts are breaking ! 
How many noble spirits pass away 
Not understood. 


Oh, God! that men would see a little clearer, 
Or judge less harshly where they can not see; 

Oh, God! that men would draw a little nearer 
To one another, they’d be nearer Thee, 


And understood. 
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THE NEW LARNED HISTORY 


{The New Larned History for Ready Reference, Read- 
ing and Research. The Actual Words of the World’s 
Best Historians, Biographers and Specialists, based on the 
work of the late J. N. Larned. In twelve volumes. Spring~- 
field, Mass.: C. A. Nichols Company.j 
_ 


We have already written ardently in praise 
of this rarest of all works on the World’s his- 
tory. It is so wonderful in the vision and the 
realization of the ideal that only by use is it 
possible to get even a vista of the vision which 
the C. A. Nichols Company of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts (founded in 1851), had when thirty 
years ago they financed J. N. Larned’s “ His- 
tory for Ready Reference, Reading, and Re- 
search,” an undertaking much like the original 
writing of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and the 
“New Larned History for Ready Reference, 
Reading and Research” is to the edition that 
revolutionized the study of history what a 
pictured encyclopedia of today is to the dry- 
as-dust encyclopedias of a quarter of a century 
ago. 

This “ History for Ready Reference,” which 
was issued in five volumes thirty years ago, was 
a scholastic creation, and leading educators, 
librarians, public men, schools and families pur- 
chased two million dollars’ worth of that crea- 
tion. 

This “New”: Larned has been eight years 
in the making. All sides of controverted ques- 
tions are presented by the ablest advocates. 
More than 7,000 different writers are quoted or 
referred to. The method of quoting from great 
authorities and the system of cross-referencing 
made it possible to avoid a vast amount of 
repetition. The writer of the history of any 
period, to present it in correct perspective, 
must show the influence from the past which 
entered into its development and _ indicate 
its relations to other periods. Thus he repeats 
in summary or analytical form what another 
writer has done more authoritatively or more 
fully. The New Larned the whole 
ground without such repetition. 

It is not an encyclopedia of universal knowl- 
edge. It is not a biographical dictionary. It 
gives enough of the biography of individuals 
to show their place in history and the events 
or movements in which they had a part, but 
It gives much concerning 


covers 


no personal details. 
discoveries and progress of science, but it is not 
intended to furnish technical details. It is not a 
textbook of philosophy, but furnishes the 
material for the soundest of all philosophies. 
Most of the history written more than 
twenty-five years ago contained too much of 
the purely political, diplomatic and military 
activities of mankind, yet historians in prac- 
tice have encountered well-nigh insuperable 
difficulties in setting forth in an orderly narra- 
tive the proper blending of these subjects with 
the social and economic facts which are now 
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When either physi- 
cal or mental over- 
work saps your 
strength, and weari- 
ness interferes with 
your everyday prob- 
lems, Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate is es- 
pecially valuable. 
Ateaspoonful three times 
a day in a glass of cold 
water gives instantrelief 
and gratifying results. 
Scientifically prepared— 
constant in quality—non- 
alcoholic. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


universally recognized to be of the utmost im- 
portance. It seems practically impossible to 
secure proper recognition of the great facts of 
industrial and social life in a history planned 
along old lines. The obvious solution was to 
have independent articles on such subjects as 
the industrial revolution, commerce, tariff, rail- 
roads, etc., where a really complete treatment 
could be given without disrupting the story 
of each single nation’s development. Moreover 
the reader is protected against forgetting the 
existence of these separate articles, and thereby 
ignoring an important phase in national prog- 
ress of the particular country he is reading 
about, by cross-references which will show in 
the proper places where he can get the infor- 
mation which he will desire or ought to be 
cognizant of. 

The second edition, six volumes, has had a 
prominent place in our home library for twenty 
years until it gives place to the twelve-volume 
“New Larned,” which now supplants it as a 
Pictured Encyclopedia has replaced the old- 
timer. 
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The rain comes pelting down and then 
The sun begins to shine again, 
One day misfortune comes along 
The next we sing a cheerful song, 
But when it all is understood, 
The greater part of life is good. 
—Kingsley. 
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THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


“Wherever danger is, dear mother, there 
must your son be. Now is no time for one 
of America’s children to shrink. I will either 
see my country free, or shed my blood to make 
her so.”—Joseph Warren. 

“When Liberty is the prize, who would shun 
the warfare? Who would stoop to waste a 
coward thought on life?”—Joseph Warren. 


“THE SPIRIT OF ’76.” 

“ Resolved: 

That no obedience is due from this 
province to either or any of the acts above 
mentioned; but that they be rejected as the 
attempts of a wicked administration to enslave 
America.” 

“No taxation without representation.” 

“No government without the consent of the 
governed.” 

“But if these pacific measures are ineffec- 
tive, and it appears that the only way to safety 
is through fields of blood, I know you will not 
turn your faces from your foes, but will un- 
dauntedly press forward, until tyranny is trod- 
den under foot and you have fixed your adored 
Goddess of Liberty, fast by a Brunswick’s side, 
on the American throne.” 

John Hancock’s name ‘ 
freedom’s roll.” 

“T have for ten years past devoted myself 
to the concerns of the Public ...I have lost 
many thousand sterlg., but, thank God, my 
country is saved, and, by the smiles of Heaven, 
I am a free and independent man.”—John Han- 
cock, 

When it was suggested that Boston be 
burned in 1776, he wrote: “Although I am 
probably the largest property-owner in the 
city, I am anxious that the thing should be 
done, if it will benefit the cause.” He also 
said: “Burn Boston and make John Hancock 
a beggar, if the public good requires it.” On 
signing the Declaration of Independence, he 


‘stands at the top of 


said: “I write so that George the Third may 
read without his spectacles.” 

“When he takes her to his old schoolhouse 
he shall ask first to see the handwriting of 
some of our old boys—of Franklin, of Sam 
Adams, of John Hancock, of Paine, of Bow- 
doin, and of Hooper. They shall not stop the 
car at Hancock street without a memory of 
the man who signed the Declaration. They 
shall cross the pavement on Lynde street, and 
he shall say: ‘These stones have been red with 
blood from Bunker Hill.’ And when this day of 
days comes round, the first festival in our 
calendar, the best boy of our High School, or 
of our Latin School, shall always read to us 
the Declaration in which the fathers announced 
the truth to the world. 

“He shall say: ‘We are God’s children also, 
you and I, and we have our duties.’ They look 
backward only to look forward. ‘God needs 
me that this city may still stand in the fore- 
front of His people’s land. Here am I, God 
may draft me for some special duty, as he 
drafted Warren and Franklin. Present! Ready 
for service? Thank God, I came from men 
who were not afraid in battle. Thank God, I 
was born of women whose walk was close to 
Him. Thank God, I am His Son.’ And she 
shall say: ‘I am His daughter.’ 

“He has nations to call to His service, ‘ Here 
am I,’ 

“He has causeways to build for the march 
forward of His people, ‘Here am I,’ 

“There are torrents to bridge, highways in 
deserts, ‘Here am I.’ 

“He has oceans to cross. He has the hungry 
world to feed. He has the wilderness to clothe 
in beauty, ‘ Here am I.’ 

“God of heaven, be with us as Thou wert 
with the fathers. 

“God of heaven, we will be with Thee, as the 
fathers were.”—Edward Everett Hale. 
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WANTED—A MAN TO LEAD 


There isn’t a lad but wants to grow 
Manly and true at heart, 

And every lad would like to know 
The secret we impart. 

He doesn’t desire to slack or shirk— 
Oh! haven’t you heard him plead? 
He'll follow a man at work or play 
If only the man will lead. 


Where are the men to lead today, 
Sparing an hour or two, 

Teaching the lad the game to play, 
Just as a man should do? 

Village and slums are calling—come 
Here are the hoys, indeed, 

Who can tell what they might become 
if only the man will lead? 


Motor and golf and winter sport 

Fill up the time a lot, 

But wouldn’t you like to feel you'd taught 
Even a boy a knot? 

Country and home depend on you, 
Character most we need; 

How can a lad know what to do 

If there isn’t a man to lead? 


Where are the men to lend a hand? 
Echo it far and wide, 
Men who will rise in every land, 
3ridging the “Great Divide.” 
Nation and flag and tongue unite, 
Joining cach class and creed. 
Here are the boys who WOULD do right 
But where the men to lead? 
—British Headquarters Gazette 
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WHO’S WHO AND 
CHARLES A. GREATHOUSE, | national 


secretary of the Democratic Party for the 
campaign of 1924, is one of the best known 
school men of Indiana. He was superintendent 


‘of Mount Vernon, Indiana, for eight years, then 


county superintendent for several years, and 
then state superintendent. He was always a 
“convention man.” We cannot recall any time 
that we were ever in the Hoosier state educa- 
tionally that we did not enjoy fraternizing with 
“Charlie” Greathouse, universally and_ uni- 
formly popular. If any man was ever born to 
be national secretary of a great political party 
in a critical campaign it is the secretary of the 
Democratic National Campaign of 1924. 


U. J. HOFFMAN, state supervisor of rural 
schools in Illinois, has contributed as much as 
any one we know to state improvement of one- 
room schools. He was the originator of the 
“Superior School” scheme, and all over 
Illinois may be seen one-room schools with the 
sign “ Superior School,” a distinction earned by 
meeting all the requirements of the Illinois 
State Department of Education, Dr. Francis G. 
Blair, state superintendent. The laws of Illinois 
make possible a township high school so that 
in the state there is a township high school 
within easy distance of every child. Mr. Hoff- 
man has high ideals along all lines. The fol- 
lowing paragraph speaks volumes for his in- 
spiring leadership :— 

“Tf the pupil leaves the elementary school 
with a love for the truth and for the right 
gained from his reading, if he has lived with 
his fellow pupils and teachers day by day con- 
forming to the rules dictated by high ideals, he 
is well started toward moral worth. If he has 
learned to read and to find joy in reading the 
best that literature, history and science have to 
offer he is well started toward an honorable 
career. Then the most fundamental objective 
of teaching has been reached.” 


WILLIAM OXLEY THOMPSON, president 
of the Ohio State University, Columbus, for 
twenty-five years, had a brilliant silver jubilee 
on June 6. Dr. Thompson has not only had a 
long service as university president, but it has 
been distinguished service. No other state 
university president in this quarter of a cen- 
tury has been as prominent professionally, pre- 
siding on many most important occasions, 
serving as chairman of a highly important 
committee in the profession, but he has been a 
national leader in International Sunday School 
service, president of the National Association 


EDUCATION 


WHAT THEY DO 


of the Presbyterian Churches, and. identified 
officially with many civic and welfare interests. 
No one speaks more vigorously on any sub- 
ject, none gives more careful attention as to 
facts or is more sane as a crusader. 
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W. H. HUGHES, director of educational re- 
search, Pasadena, California, is rendering in- 
valuable service to his city, to Southern Cali- 
fornia, to the state and to the nation. He is a 
reliable statistician, a safe economist, an in- 
spiring educational leader. We have known 
no one to make an equally important campaign 
for a junior college. He says: “A junior col- 
lege can use present senior high school equip- 
ment. It adds two years of college. It enables. 
young people to complete the first two years of 
college or two years of preparation for busi- 
ness or trades economically under Christian 
home influences. 


The school enrollment of Pasadena increased 
2,307 in. 1924 over 1923. 


M. P. SHAWKEY, president of Marshall 
College, State Teachers College, Huntington, 
West Virginia, has had a remarkable public 
school career. He had long service as state 
superintendent, during which time he did much 
historical writing and had a wider range of 
educational lecturing than any other school 
man of the state has ever had, culminating in 
the presidency of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. Dr. Shawkey then accepted the city 
superintendency at Bluefield, a highly pro- 
gressive city, and demonstrated skill in public 
school administration, and is now president of 
a state teachers’ college of commanding in- 
fluence in the state and is chairman of the 
State Public School Commission that has in 
charge the State School Survey. 


IDE G. SARGEANT, elementary principal, 
Paterson, New Jersey, is one of the most 
heroic champions of the brave professional 
spirit in the country, and up-to-date he has 
made no harmful miscalculations. It re- 
freshing to find a man who cares and dares 
to say and do the courageous thing. 


is 


He welcomes the challenge of H. G. Wells 
and Upton Sinclair. We have read nothing more 
wholesome and sane, more keen and vitalizing 
than his address at the meeting of the 
principals of the Elementary Schools of New 
Jersey on May 10, which was printed in full 
in the Paterson Call. 





A rational faith, an ethical humanism, a religious idealism, should be the result of edu- 


cation.—Charles F. Thwing. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send im Reports and Documents will 


progressive movements.] 


check notably important aad 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


NORTH ADAMS BAND BROADCASTS FROM NEW 
YORK STATIONS 

North Adams, Mass., already made famous 
by the Mohawk Trail, its industries and its 
well known educational system, again came 
into the limelight during the week of April 28, 
when the band from the Drury High School, 
composed of 110 boys and girls, visited New 
York and gave several concerts which were 
broadcast from stations WJZ and WEAF. 

The band was organized only a year ago, 
but through the skilful leadership of James 
Morley Chambers, director of music in the 
schools of North Adams, and by hard individual 
practice, it has become one of the leading 
school bands in the country. 

The trip was made possible through the fin- 
ancial management of Dr. F. J. O’Shea, a mem- 
ber of the school board. He broadcast the 
idea of the trip throughout the city and the 
response was enthusiastic. The Kiwanis Club 
engineered the campaign for funds and the 
most of the $4,000 needed to finance the trip 
was soon forthcoming. The band also gave a 


concert which netted $2,800 and the citizens 
gave so generously that all expenses were 
guaranteed. 


A reunion of all former North Adams resi- 
dents at the Belmont was a feature of the trip. 
It is planned to send the band to Philadel- 
phia later to compete for the national cham- 
pionship. 
= }—— 
FIRST GYMNASIUM IN BELFAST, MAINE 


The first gymnasium in Belfast is the special 
feature of the new William G. Crosby High 
School, which was dedicated June 2, with ad- 
dresses by Governor Percival Baxter, Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, state commissioner of 
education; Rev. Ashley Smith of Bangor, and 
Dr. Herbert C. Libby of Colby. 

The building, costing about $200,000, is of 
brick, and will house all the students of the 
junior-senior high schools, and have room for 
many non-resident students. An innovation in 
the curriculum will be the domestic science. 
manual training and physical training courses. 
The auditorium will be. the largest hall in 
Belfast, seating 800. 

The school is named for a former governor 
of Maine, a native of Belfast, and his grand- 
daughter, Miss Anne Chenery Crosby of Bos- 
ton, has been the largest contributor to the 
building fund. Her initial gift of $40,000, which 
has been followed by further generous contri- 
butions, was the nucleus of the fund. 


INDUSTRIES OF NEW ENGLAND 


From time to time the State Street Trust 
Company of Boston issues historical booklets 
which are most valuable helps to the 
teachers of New England. This latest one is a 
sequel to an earlier one and describes some of 
the earlier New England industries. The 
pamphlet is beautifully illustrated with his- 
torical prints. The frontispiece is “The First 
Cotton Mill in New England.” It was at 
Beverly, and the picture shows it as it was 
when Washington visited it in 1789. 

By contrast is shown the present plant of the 
American Woolen Company at Lawrence in the 
seventies when brick had superseded wood and 
steam took the place of water power. Calumet 
and Hecla is given a chapter, as it was the 
foundation of many New England fortunes. 

A picture is shown of the first Chickering 
piano, now preserved in the Boston factory. 
The history of the Draper, Ipswich and Lan- 
caster Mills is given, and the Waltham Watch 
Company and the S. D. Warren Paper Com- 
pany are described as being leading industries 
in their lines. 


OUR CONSTITUTION—IN MY 
LIFE 


TOWN AND MY 


This is a set of 115 questions and answers 
prepared for the Institute of Public Service by 
Etta V. Leighton, civic secretary of the 
National Security League. They first ap- 
peared in the Normal Instructor, and are re- 
produced in a pocket edition for ready refer- 
ence. The questions are classified and are 
either answered briefly or the clause in the 
constitution given where the answer may be 
found. 


—_Oo——_ 


Of the 661 former college teachers and their 
widows now receiving allowances from the 
Carnegie Foundation, 103 are of New York 
State, eighty-eight of Massachusetts, and fifty- 
eight of Connecticut. Up to June, 1923, former 
teachers at Harvard had received $874,000, 
Yale $753,000, Columbia $666,000, and Cornell 
$519,000, out of a total of $11,018,771 for 152 
institutions. 

The average age at which teachers on allow- 
ance from the Foundation retired is 66.83; 
after an average period of service of 31.78 
years. 
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BLACK WALNUT FOR MICHIGAN 

The Agricultural Department of Central 
Michigan Normal School of Mount Pleasant 
will send out by mail at cost Black Walnut 
seedlings to schools and colleges of the state. 
For fourteen years the Normal has been dis- 
tributing walnut trees, a total of over 40,000 
trees having been sent out. 


—o—-~ 
ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AT THE 
HAGUE 

Founded with the support of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, the work 
of the Academy was inaugurated on July 14, 
1923, at the Palace of Peace at The Hague. 
For the first year the term was limited to six 
weeks during July and August. The syllabus 
included seventy-one courses for the first term 
and sixty-four for the second, bearing on vari- 
ous questions of public international law in 
time of peace. They were delivered by twenty- 
eight specialists, professors, magistrates of 
high rank, diplomatists or statesmen belonging 
to fifteen different nations, eleven of which 
were in Europe and four in America. The 
courses were attended by 351 persons of thirty- 
one different nationalities, three-fourths of 
whom were university graduates. 

While none of the lectures have been pub- 
lished officially, several have appeared under 
the auspices of various institutions, in special 
reviews or in separate form. 

The work was so suctessful that it will be 
pursued again this summer. 
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OBJECTIVES IN SCHOOL EDUCATION 


In the making of courses and curriculums 
henceforth scientific methods are to be in- 
creasingly employed—of that no contemporary 
student of education can be in doubt, says Dr. 
Snedden in the leading article of the Educa- 
tional Review for May. Toward the construc- 
tion of these scientific foundations or plans and 
specifications for school procedure several kinds 
of contributions will be necessary. 


Scientific knowledge of the ends or purposes 
most worth achieving through school edu- 
cation will be of primary importance. Indis- 
pensable to this end is, obviously, scientific 
knowledge of the potential educational capaci- 
ties—the “educabilities”—of children of the 
several classes into which they may practically 
be grouped for purposes of such study. 


No less necessary is scientific knowledge of 


the best methods, as in the case of a given 
type of learner, of achieving specified results. 


Here as in the previous case, psychology is the 
parent science. A fourth division of actual or 
potential scientific knowledge for education is 
that of the administrative mechanisms and 
concrete media. 

In his article Dr. Snedden proceeds to 
answer the criticisms made by Dr. Hullfish 
in the Review for February, relative to the 
principles that govern, or should govern, in 
the determination of objectives for school edu- 
cation. 
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A BASKET BALL PLAYER WITH ONE HAND. 
HENRY S. CURTIS 


A short time ago, while visiting a teacher-training class 
in Hunstville, Missouri, I became interested in a young 
athlete by the name of Herbert Rhoads. 

This boy is five feet eleven inches tall with a chest ex- 
pansion of five inches, and an almost perfect physique 
with the exception that left hand is missing. He will be 
seventeen in May this year. 

It develops that he lost his left hand by getting it 
crushed in machinery about four years ago. He got an 
artificial hand, but found it too much trouble and discarded 
it. His parents always talked to him as though he were 
not in any way handicapped and encouraged him to go on 
and do everything other boys can do. The result has been 
that he has almost completely forgotten his physical handi- 
cap and is the star athlete of the high school. He plays oa 
the regular basketball team, having made as high as seven 
baskets from the field in a single game. He is on the track 
team and very fast, a wonderful tennis player and on the 
second team in football and in baseball. 

It ought to be a real encouragement to other handicapped 
boys to know what this boy has done. The kind of de- 
termination and courage that Herbert has shown will over- 
come most obstacles and the loss of his hand may prove ‘n 
the end to have been a real blessing to him. 

—@—— 


YORK UNIVERSITY TO RESUME PERI- 
PATETIC COURSES. 


Plans for New York University’s second European tour 
which combines a travel course with college credits, were 
announced recently by Dean James E. Lough of the 
Extramural Division. The students will leave New York 
July 2 on the Paris and return August 30 on the Berea- 
garia. This year’s tour is given in co-operation with the 
Institute of International Education, of which Dr. Ste- 
phen P. Duggan is director. 

The purpose of the New York University tours, an edu- 
cational innovation which had its inauguration a year ago, 
is to provide what, in effect, is a traveling college. Those 
who enroll will not only see Europe, but will have their 
sightseeing directed by competent instructors. Such stu- 
dents as may elect to go may, by following prescribed 
rules of study throughout the tour and attending class 
lectures at the various stopping places, receive university 
credits toward a degree for their two months’ sightseeing. 

The curriculum of the summer tour will include five 
courses, with a teaching staff composed partly of members 
of New York University faculty and partly of educators 
from other institutions. The courses to be given, with the 
lectures for each, are :— 

Art Appreciation and Art History, by Professor M. R. 
Rogers of Smith College, formerly assistant curator of 
the Department of Art of the Metropolitan Museum, and 
Miss M. Rose Collins of the Art Department of the 
George Washington High School. 

European Banking and Finance, by Chauncey R. Porter, 
assistant professor of banking at New York University. 

European History, by Dr. H. C. M. Wendel, assistant 
professor of history at New York University. 

Euopean Background of English Literature, by Profes- 
sor C. H. Whitman of Rutgers College. 

Human Geography, by Professor J. Edmund Woodman 
of New York University. 

Professor Frederick E. Emmons of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, will be director of the tour. Women students 
will be under the direction of Mrs. Emmons. 

Throughout the tour will be lectures on art in the 


NEW 


famous galleries of Paris and Italy and in many of the 
cathedrals. Prior to sailing there will be a series of pre- 
liminary lectures at the Metropolitan Museum of Art Lv 
Professor Fiske Kimball, head of the Department of Fin> 
Arts at New York University. 

Those who take the banking course will get a first hand 
knowledge of the workings of the large central banking 
institutions of England, Germany and Italy; and past and 
present conditions in Europe will be studied in Dr. Wen- 
del’s course in European History. 

In the course of the tour most of the famous literary 
shrines of the world will be visited, affording an unsur- 
passed opportunity for study, under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Whitman, of the masterpieces of poetry and fiction. 

Geography as a factor in the development of the human 
race in general and of Europe in particular will be the 
basis of Professor Woodman’s course. The itinerary of 
the tour traverses most of the natural divisions and skirts 
the edge of others, affording an excellegt opportunity for 
study of the effect of geographical locations on the physical 
and mental characters of peoples, their architectures, art 
and literature and even their religious beliefs and customs. 

No member of the tour may register for more than two 
courses, but all members are entitled to full lecture privi- 
leges in all courses. Those who are not seeking university 
credits will not be required to keep notebooks or follow 
the courses of assigned reading, but they may attend lec- 
tures in any or all of their courses. 

The tourists will reach Paris July 10, going from there 
to Italy, where Genoa, Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice 
and Milan will be visited, thence to Switzerland down the 
Rhine, a detour being made to the battlefields of France, 
through Belgium and Holland and then to England. Sev- 
eral days will be spent in London, and there will be visits 
to Stratford, Liverpool and the Lake Country. The party 
will sail for home from Southampton, August 21. 





YALE ALUMNI DIRECTORY. 

Yale University is represented by 21,778 living graduates 
and 8,177 non-graduates. Seventeen and nine-tenths per 
cent. of the graduates, or 3,916, are engaged in the practice 
of law. Second place is held by banking, accounting and 
insurance, in which 2,724 are listed. Industrial lines are 
third with 2,134. The largest number of non-graduates is 
engaged in commercial lines. 

Only 138 graduates, or one-half of one per cent., and 
469 non-graduates are recorded without addresses in the 
new Alumni Directory. These figures compare favorably 
with the figures for 1920, when 284 graduates and 832 non- 
graduates were listed without addresses.. Innumerable 
clues have been followed in an attempt to reduce the “lost” 
list to a minimum. 

In geographical distribution the north Atlantic division 
leads with 18,859, or 6614 per cent. of the total number of 
Yale men in the United Statés. The north central division 
has second place in geographical distribution with 4,861 
alumni. The Pacific and south Atlantic divisions come 
next with 2,097 and 1,430 alumni. The south central divi- 
sion is represented by 943 alumni, and territories and 
possessions by 160. 

Foreign countries are represented by 1,001 Yale men, 
who are distributed as follows: Asia, 375; Europe, 274: 
insular countries, 58; South America, 44, and Africa, 50. 
Of the 375 men in Asia, 181 are in China, 134 in Japan, 35 
in India and the remainder in other countries. In the 
European group England has 98, France 82, Italy, Ger- 
many and Wales 19, 11 and 10, respectively. Statistics for 
the other foreign groups show that there are 32 in the 
West Indies, 18 in South Africa, 14 in Chile and 10 in 
Australia. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By Frederick G. Bonser and Lois C. Mossman. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 491 pages. New York: The Maz- 
millan Company. 

This book is the latest word and we think it-is the last 
word in the history, the science and the promotion of. In- 
dustrial Arts in Elementary Schools. 

We recently heard William A. Baldwin of the Hyannis 
Normal School, Massachusetts, designate John Dewey, 
Frederick G. Bonser, and William H. Kilpatrick as Co- 
lumbia University’s “Big Three,” and in their contributions 
to educational progress from the standpoint of creations 
that are sure to be eternal and in the absence of mere 
methed puttering and mental fluttering there is more justi- 
fication in Mr. Baldwin’s heroic statement than we could 
accept off-hand as we heard him utter it. 

We examined “Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools” 
with an intensity of interest which would not have been 
natural before we heard Mr. Baldwin's notable analysis of 
Teachers’ College leaders. As it is we found the Bonser- 
Mossman book exceedingly fascinating and most illuminat- 
ing. It is a real joy to have this book recall the exper- 
iences of St. Louis, Jamestown, N. Y., Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Oakland, Springfield, Mass., Concord, N. H., and East 
Orange, N. J., when they were on the firing line of prog- 
ress. Especially interesting is the suppressed enthusiasin 
over Herbart when we recall the crusading zeal of Charles 
and Frank M. McMurry. Charles De Garmo, Elmer E. 
Brown and their associates in the days of “The Herbartian 
Year Book.” 

It is a book of surpassing interest from the 
side as well as historically and psychologically. 


practical 


SCHOOLS IN BULGARIA. With Special Reference to 
the Influence of the Agrarian Party in Elementary and 
Secondary Education. By William F. Russell, professor 
of Education and associate director of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Published by Teachers College, New York City. 

Dr. William F. Russell has made the story of Bulgaria 
as fascinating as fiction while it is highly illuminating to 
Americans in these restless times. In this monograph he 
has told the story of the three years’ Agrarian educational 
reign in Bulgaria so vividly that the lesson to America 
cannot be mistaken. 

We think it would be of incalculable service to Americar. 
schools if every teacher would read this book with care. 
We hope to take time sometime to present in ten pages of 
the Journal of Education the vital points in this notable 
pedagogical work intensified by civic vision. 

Dr. Russell uses the Agrarian reign in Bulgaria, educa- 
tionally, to philosophize upon the distinction between the 
process and the purpose of public education. He has higit 
praise for America’s process in education. “Our fine build- 
ings, improved methods of teaching, standardized tests, 
scientific grading and promotion, analysis of subjects of 
study and better equipment make the process ideal. 

“So far as the process is concerned the American stu- 
dent will find relatively little of interest in Bulgarian edu- 
cation under Homarchefsky from May 20, 1920, to the end 
of his Ministry of Education June 9, 1923. There is no 
evidence of important research in methods of teaching, 
skilful administration, materials of instruction or curric- 
ulum construction. But he will be compelled to bow in 


this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 
admiration when it comes to finding an explanation of 
what it is all about. 

“Homarchefsky may have been a _ village school 
teacher. He may never have received a _ doctor's 
degree in education nor himself have contributed to 


the extension of the field of human knowledge. But he had 
the insight to see that the educational train in Bulgaria 
was making for the wrong destination, the vision to point 
out the way, the administrative sagacity to know that since 
all could not be done at once gradual methods*were needed, 
and the courage to carry his convictions into practice. He 
understood the importance of a purpose in education.” 


CAMPING OUT. A Mannual on Organized Camping. 
Published under the auspices of The Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, New York. Edited 
by L. H. Weir, field secretary of the association. Cloth. 
636 pages. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Camping out is one of the most wholesome functionings 
of social life for boys and girls. It is physically ideal and 
relatively economical. It is the only way for churches 
and clubs to skilfully organize preventive plans for vaca- 
tion life for young people of the community, and is the 
one entirely safe provision for sons and daughters of 
anxious parents. 

Organized camping out should be promoted in every 
way, but organized camping out must be safeguarded by 
insisting that the management is always reliable, intelli- 
gent, adequately financed. 

We have known no book on the subject that approaches 
“Camping Out” in any of the essential features, and there 
is no feature that is vital that is neglected or inadequately 
treated. The various divisions of the subject are handled 
by experts in each field. There are chapters on the selec- 
tion of the camp site, the plan of the camp, equipment 
sanitation, organization, leadership, program-making, diet, 
accounting for camps, etc. 


THE MASTERY OF WORDS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By Sarah Louise Arnold. Cloth. Syracuse, N. Y.: Iro- 
quois Publishing Company, Inc. 

Readers of the Journal of Education know full well the 
estimate we have of Sarah Louise Arnold’s science and 
art of promoting “The Mastery of Words for High 
Schools” because we have used ten most remarkable arti- 
cles on this general subject. She gives abundant reason 
for the faith that is in her that spelling is most emphatically 
a high school subject, because the test of the ability to spell 
correctly is when new words are confronted. 

Miss Arnold has made an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject by conferring with a vast number of principals and 
teachers in high schools representing every city in the 
United States. She makes it entirely clear that the “one- 
method” routine has not succeeded. 

This new approach through “The Mastery of Words for 
High Schools” is based on the author’s belief that the fail- 
ure of present methods is largely due to the fact that in 
teaching single words laws have not been mastered nor 
exceptions adequately noted. The book is sure to chal- 
lenge the attention of all high school people. 
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THE GREEN GATE TO THE SEA. By Ethel C. 
Brown. Edited by Jean Broadhurst, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. With Silent Reading Directions 
by Laura Zirbee. Cloth * Illustrated. New York, New- 
ark, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco: Silver, Burdett 
and Company. 

The Green Gate Books are most attractive to children 
and awaken a curiosity that is lastingly satisfied. 

The key to present literary and platform success is “the 
approach,” and the latest impelling force in the new edu- 
cation is in the creation of a desire to know that which is 
of greatest value when known. 

L. R. Alderman has made one of the greatest schools in 
America in the United States Navy through the applica- 
tion of a marvelous pedagogical principle. As one studies 
his achievement he can but wonder why it was not utilized 
half a century ago, why it is not utilized in all teaching. 

There are 68,000 men in the Navy studying earnestly and 
learning skilfully things of real value to them, personally 
and industrially, simply because they are assigned no les- 
sons until they are dead in earnest to know the things they 
will learn in their special studies. 

“The Green Gate” books utilize the same principle, 
awakening a genuine desire to know something that opens 
the gate to an opportunity into fields of knowledge that the 
book leads them through. 

In the language of the day in literature and on the plat- 
form, “The Green Gate” is the fascinating “approach” to 
learning. 


MUSIC MANUAL FOR RURAL SCHOOLS WITH 
THE VICTROLA. Information and suggestions for 
the use of music in the rural school, together with 
a full course of twenty lessons for each of three years’ 
work, and sixty morning exercises. Camden, N. J.: 
Educational Department Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany. 

P. P: Claxton, when United States Commissioner of 
Education, wrote: “Good music is a vital element in the 
education of the people, but in our American schcols and 
communities it has been most difficult to obtain. The 
talking machine and the records of the best music of the 
world rendered by the masters mean more than any can 
understand, except those who know not only the educa- 
tional and spiritual value of music, but also the hunger of 
the masses of country people for the purest and best 
in art.” 

This Music Manual for Rural Schools with the Vic- 
trola is 175 pages brilliantly illuminated with photographs 
and biographical accounts of most appreciated musical 
artists. In the account of the service of “Music Manual 
for Rural Schools” Lee Driver, in the Music Department 
of the State Government of Pennsylvania, has this to say 
off “Music in Rural Schools” :— 

“We are learning more and more the benefits and values 
of a course of study that fits into the needs of the every- 
day life of the child. The school that functious properly 
will not only fit the child for actual duties of life, but will 
educate him to appreciate the finer elements of culture 
that should enter into the well-balanced character. 

“There is nothing that can add more to the happiness 
of the individual—either as an individual or as a part of a 
group—than Music and Art. Every school should have 
its special supervisor and teacher of these subjects. This 
is practically an impossibility in the rural school, especially 
in the small one-room school. Under conditions of this 
kind these finer elements of culture must be given the child 
in a better way. 

“One of the seven wonders of the modern world is the 
talking machine. More and more we are coming to realize 
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its importance as a factor in rural education. Music ap- 
preciation is best developed when the best of music is. 
rendered by real artists capable of the finest interpreta- 
tions. To carry this to the rural school becomes possible 
only through the talking machine. An acquaintance with. 
even the ordinary things in music is made possible only 
through this agency. 

“The talking machine gives to every child an opportunity 
to hear the best and to feel the best there is in music. Noth- 
ing but the best of music should be permitted to be used 
on the machine. This class of music in the school means, 
not only a first-class machine in the school, but a first- 
class machine in the home and first-class music in both. 

“It becomes equally as great a factor in community 
service. The musical ideals of a community are elevated 
more through this agency than through any other. Better 
music in the schools means not only better music in the 
home, but indirectly, better music in the church. The 
talking machine is a valuable aid in teaching singing in 
the schools. It gives the correct tone, correct time, and 
correct expression for children to imitate.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


_“The New Larned History.” Volume X Swede 
United States of Anierica,” 1864. By > Y i 
Springtield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols Publishing Company. 

Book of Modern Essays.” Compiled and edited by 
= Feet New Lage Boni & Liveright. 

ES ractical Suggestions for Teaching Hygiene in Pub] 
Schools By Calvin N. Kendall and "heomte ‘A, Miviehce 

How to Make a Curriculum.” By Franklin Bobbitt 
Price, | $1.80.—*‘Principles of Teaching Practically Ap- 
plied. By Ruby Minor. Price, $1.90. Boston, New York 
Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. : 

“The Changing Flame.” By Sidney King Russell. 
pasa. anodah and Other Poems.” By Margaret Drake De 
Groot.—“The True Fairy Tales.’ By E. R. M. Boston: 
The Four Seas Company. . 
_. Students’ Handbook: Term Plan in English.” By 
Stella Stewart Center, A. M. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 

“Father Tabb: His Life and Work.” By Jennie M. 
Tabb. Boston: The Stratford Company. 

“Nothing Takes the Place of Leather.” A Brief History 
of Leather and a Description of Tanning.—‘“Child Ac- 
counting.” By Arthur B. Moehlman. Price, $1.85. 
Issued by _Courtis Standard Tests. Detroit, Michigan: 
Friesema Bros. Press. 

“Elementary Algebra.” By John C. Stone and Howard 

F. Hart.—Chicago, New York, Boston: Benjamin H. San- 
born & Co. 
n “Springtime: A May Day Pageant.” By Catherine 
Snodgrass.—“Galahad: A Pageant of the Holy Grail.” By 
Linwood Taft, Ph.D.—“The Brotherhood of Man.” By 
Alice D. Riley. Price, $1.50.—‘New Song Plays to Old 
Tunes.” Price, $2.00. Arranged by Mary Wollaston 
Wood. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

“Practical Mathematical Analysis.” By J. Von Sanden, 
With Examples by the translator, H. Levy, M.A., D.Sc, 
F.R.S.E. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

. “The Cost of Government and the Support of Educa- 
tion.” By Harold F. Clark, Ph.D.—‘The Influence of 
Specialized Training on Tests of General Intelligence.” 
By Katherine B. Graves.—“Changing Conceptions Rela- 
tive to the Planning of Lessons.” By Lois Coffey Moss- 
man. New York City: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity.— “Romance in Science.” By Bessie Irving 
Miller. Price, $1.00. Boston, Mass.: The 
Company. 

“Printshop Arithmetic.” By J. A. Ginsbach, Peoria, 
Illinois: The Manual Arts Press. 

“Business Law.” By Hugh W. Babb, B.A., LL.B. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. 

“Antologia De Cuentos Americanos.” Edited with 
exercises, notes and vocabulary. By Lawrence A. Wil- 
kins. With a critical introduction by Federico De Onis. 
—‘“Beginners’ French.” Price, $1.56. By Charles Holy- 
marth, Ph.D., and William R. Price. In _ Collaboration 
with J. Squair.—‘“Pathelin et Autres. Pieces.’’ Price, 
$1.16. Par Mathurin Dondo Illustrated by Gleb 
Botkin. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

“The Natural Method Reader.” A Sixth Reader. 
Price 84 cents.—‘‘Reading and Living.” Book One. Sev- 
enth Year.—“Reading and Living.” Book Two. Eighth 
Year. Price, 96 cents. By Howard Copeland Hill and 
Rollo Laverne Lyman.—‘“Apollo.” An illustrated manual 
of the history of art through the ages. By S. Reinach. 
—‘From the French.” By Florence Simmonds. With 
six hundred illustrations. New Edition, revised by the 
author.—“The Oregon Trail.” By Francis Parkman. 
With an introduction by James Cloyd Bowman.— 
“Essays.” By William Hazlitt. Selected with an intro- 
duction by Perey Van Dyke Shellv.—“Be Square.” BY 
William Byron Forbush. Price, 88 cents.—“Talks to - 
Young People on Ethics.” Price, 80 cents. By Clarence ~ 
Hall Wilson. New York, Chicago, Boston: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 4 

“The Office of the Experiment Station.” By Milton 
Conover. Baltimore, Maryland: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


and price. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 
TRI-LEATHERETTE 


One of these three materials will meet your requirements in quality 
Protect all new books and those in good condition. 


(Samples Free) 


SEMI-LEATHERETTE 





SPRINGFIELD 
sa 


| THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


Boston University this year granted 
1100 degrees. The School of Educa- 
tion, Dr. A. H. Wilde, director, had 
a more important part in the festivi- 
ties than ever before. 


E. Ehrlich Smith, Richmond, Va.,, 
has written an interesting and _ sug- 
gestive book on an up-to-date curric- 
ulum under the attractive title, “The 
Heart of the Curriculum.” He says 
frankly that elementary schools have 
retained a large body of facts long 
since worthless. He stresses the best 
methods now in vogue, especially in 
teaching reading. Doubleday, Page and 
Company, Garden City, N. Y. 


Sixty county superintendents oi 
Alabama attended the recent State 
Association. 


The State Board of Education of 
Maryland has decided to postpone the 
opening of the Eastern Shore State 
Normal School until September, 1925. 
This decision is due to the failure of 
the Governor to approve a school loan 
bill’ One unit is now completed. The 
entire plant will cost at least $950,000, 
and will be one of the best in the 
country. 

















FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


Mass. 








172 Tremont St., Boston, 














WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 











Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Dr. Daniel Wolford La Rue, State 
Normal School, East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., has written a valuable book on 
“The Child’s Mind and the Common 
Branches,” which the Macmillan 
Company, New York, issues in attrac- 
tive form. He has such confidence in 
the fruitfulness of his suggestions, 
theoretical and practical, that he says: 
“Ii this book is not positively helpzul, 
if‘ it does not give every teacher vital 
help for every hour of her busy days 
of teaching, it fails of its purpose.” 


Dr. La Rue has already written two 
successiul books for teachers, “The 
Science and Art of Teaching” and 


“Psychology for Teachers.” 


The board of regents of Michigan 
University has established a School of 
Business Administration. Three years 
of regular college work is the mini- 
mum requirement for admission. The 
degree of master of business adminis- 
tration will be given on successful 
completion of the two-years course. 
The aims of the school are: First, to 
train in the basic principles of man- 
agement; second, to afford training in 
the use of quantitative ‘measurements 
in the solution of management prob- 
lems, and, third, to assure education 
in the relationships between business 
leadership and the more general inter- 
ests of the community, as represented 
by both public and private agencies. 


_— 


The Harvard Crimson, student 
daily, is publishing a series of articles 
designed to help the seniors to start 
advantageously in their chosen voca- 
tion. The subjects and writers are: 
“Publishing as a Career,” Frederick 
L. Allen, ’12, for several years secre- 
tary to .he Harvard Corporation, now 
with Harper and Brothers; “Secon- 
dary School Teaching,” W. L. Field, 
headmaster of Milton Academy; 
“Engineering as a Career,” Dean H. 
J. Hughes of the Engineering School ; 

“Journalism,” Frederick R. Martin, 
93, general manager of the Asseciated 
Press; “Banking,” Alexander M. 
White, New York; “Manufacturing,” 


Howard Coonley, ’99, former _vice- 
president of the U. S. Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation; and 

“Distribution, Selling and Advertis- 
ing,” Henry S. Dennison, ’99, presi- 
dent of the Dennison ‘Manufacturig 
Company. 

The Co-operative Education 
ciation of Virginia is now spending 
$2,000 a month on its constructive 
citizenship program. Throughout the 
state the Community Leagues are do- 
ing very important work to promote 
good citizenship. 


Asso- 


The lists recently filed by principals 
show that a total of 1,618 pupils grad- 
uated from the seven high schools of 
Minneapolis June 12, 














Why Taashing 
Eyes Need Care 


b ae” and the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will Protect oo 
EYES from irritation and 
them in a Clear, Bri res 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


Mees URINE: 


or YOUR 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, Ill,, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St: 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


——————————— 








Work will be begun at once on two 
new buildings for Columbia Univer- 
sity at a total cost of $2,375,000. One 
will be for the Department of Physics, 
the other for the Department ot 
Chemistry. 





Dr. John Lawrence Seaton of New 
York, assistant secretary of the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, has accepted the presi- 
dency of Albion College, it was an- 
nounced recently. Dr. Seaton will take 
over his new duties July 1. 


On June 15 Harvard had $8,235,000 
toward her $10,000,000 for her “Busi- 
ness Administration” department. 

New York University’ graduated 
1,600 this year. 

Vassar College has $10,000 for a 
Woodrow Wilson Scholarship from 
an anonymous donor. 





It is quite the fashion for high 
schools of Massachusetts to make a 
pilgrimage to Boston, visiting literary 
and historic shrines. They always call 
on the mayor, who graciously greets 
each with a hearty handshake, present- 
ing each with a copy of his last an- 
nual message. 
memmmanenne 


Veteran Teachers Honored 


A great demonstration of Brook- 
line’s affection for the retiring super- 
visor of music, Samuel W. Cole, cc- 
curred at the festival and exhibition 
held in the Brookline High School 
auditorium June 11. Mr. Cole had 
supervised the teaching of music in the 
Brookline schools since 1l&é4. He will 
relinquish also his position in the 
New England Conservatoiy as super- 
visor of the department of public 
school music in which he has rendered 
distinguished service for many years. 

The graduation exercise of the 
Newton Classical High School, June 
13, was the occasion of an impressive 
farewell to S. Warren Davis, who re- 
tired after forty-four years of service 
as a member of the faculty. He had 
long been the head of the Latin de- 
partment. The senior class presented 
him with a purse of $250 ir gold, 
while the faculty made a gift of SI" 
in gold and an inscribed book. 


Two courses in teaching mathe- 
matics—junior high school and senior 
high school—will be given at the sum- 
mer session of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology beginning July 
7 by Walter F. Downey, head- 
master of the Boston English Hizh 
School. 











BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of 5 
It aims to develop in the student a 


Literature and Pedagogy in America 
knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


Bression whether as a creative thinker or an _ interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 











“Arlo Publishing Co. 


books. 


for 6th or 7th grades 








THE ARLO PLAN 


Send 100 Who Knows.—Rush Order.” 


We like a letter like this. You write the order. We’ll send the 


Did you order Pathways? How about Arlo, Clematis, Anita? 


CLEMATIs ARLO 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 6th grades 
PATHWAYS WHO KNOWS 


4th grade and up 
By Barta B. and Exnast Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 





May 1, 1924, 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th gradeg 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


JUNE. 


24-26: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa. 
“tion, Cedar Point. 

26-July 2: National Conference of 
Social Work, Toronto, Ontario. 

29-July 5: National Education Asso. 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

30-July 3: American Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


JULY. 


1-10: California Music Teachers As. 
sociation, Santa Barbara. 

30-August 1: National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools, 
Dallas, Texas. 


AUGUST. 


1: New York Association of Agricul- 
tural Teachers and Principals, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Last Week: Alaska Education Asso- 
ciation, Ketchikan. , 


6-13: British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Toronto, 
Canada. Professor Fields, 
local honorary secretary. Room 60, 
Physics Building, University o 
Toronto, Canada. 


SEPTEMBER. 
4: Massachusetts State Normal 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. 
OCTOBER. 


9-10: Upper Peninsula Educational 
Association, Marquette, Michigan. 

15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Associa- 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


16-18: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka, Hays, Hutchinson, 
and Parsons. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis. 


16-20: California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Bay Section, Oakland and San 
Francisco. 

18-20: Kansas History Teachers As- 
sociation, Topeka. 

20: American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. 

23-25: West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Bluefield. 

24-25: New Hampshire Society for 
Vocational Education, Concord. 
27-31: Washington Education Asso- 
ciation, Walla Walla and Tacoma. 
28: Northern Baptist Education So- 

ciety, Holyoke, Mass. 

29-30: Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association, Peoria. 

Illinois State School Board Associa- 
tion, Peoria. 

30-31: Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Bangor. 

30-November 1: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 

31: Franklin County Teachers’ . As- 
sociation, Greenfield Mass. 


31-November 1: New Jersey Physi- 
cal Education Association, Atlantic 
City. 

30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. H. G. 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 


NOVEMBER. 


z3 _Association of American Univer- 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 
Building, Denver. ‘ 


6: Wisconsin History Teacbers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
Iowa Society of Social Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. 
Iowa State Teachers’ | Association, 
Des Moines. 
Colorado Education Association, 
Grand Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
ver. 
Iowa Association of Mathematics 
Teachers, Ames. 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 
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§-11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock. 

10-11: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 

: Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

11-14: Naiional League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, . 
Canada. 

12-14: Nebraska Home Economics 
Associativz, Lincoln. 

13-14: Association of Urban Uni- 
yersities, Akron, Ohio. 

18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 
tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 
99-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 

versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

91: Illinois Association of Teachers 

of English, Urbana. 

94-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 

94-26: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. , 
New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. ‘ 
South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 

9-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation ef Virginia, Richmond. 

97: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. | 
Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 

Home Economics Association of 
Texas, San Antonio. : 
Virginia State Kindergarten _Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 
mond. : 

Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. : 
Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 

28-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
lilinois. 

Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Philadelphia, 
Penn. ) 
Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

29: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

DECEMBER. 
1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

26: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 
27: American Historical Association, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 

27-29: American Association for 
_ Legisiation, Washington, D. 


American Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
27-30: American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
29-31: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America. 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 
29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 
29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 
JANUARY, 1925. 
5-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 

6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 

tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 
FEBRUARY. 
22-26: Department of Superinten- 
dence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 





EXCELLENT POSITIONS SUPERIOR TEACHERS 
EARLY APPOINTMENTS 
No Registration Fee No Charge to Schools 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 








| TEACHERS’ AGENCY --pecssny ‘nose’ ao. 
Oy nin Fog spareaeaee 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Best Schools, Col- 








437 Fifth Ave., New York. leges and Normals 
Z c our clients. Send for 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Cole. booklet, “Teaching 
39TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. as a business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN Schools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled 


hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
¥ employers, none for registration, 


you neee a teacher for any de« 
sirable place or know where a teacher may “be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 
366 FIFTH — superior people. We 
New York City ae: < 

Charles W. Mulford, Prop. register only reliable 

BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
1836 Euclid Ave., 

Clevelmal. Gido. free to school officials. 

406 Union Trust Bidz., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Established 1855 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DG GOOD WORE. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY | cc eee EE 
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How Many Teachers Want to Join: 
The “Don’t Worry” Club? 


Everybody’s. doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” Club by letting the T. C. U. 
share the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Al- 
ways the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 


We want to tell you all about the T. C. U.—how it has grown from a very small 


beginning until today thousands of 
Teachers, thréughout *Ametica, share 
in its protection amd, in time of need, 
participate in ‘its benefits. © 


- Start the ow Year rjght by be- 
coming one.of those fortunate 
Teachers— 


—Who have no financial 
worries, due to Sickness or 
Accident. 


—Who have a regular income 
in time of need. 


Just sign your name and address 
in the corner, tear off and mail for 
complete information. It will place 
you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 
44] T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are to- 
tally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 
quires medical attention at least once a week. After 
your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year it will pay certain operation benefits 
in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined in an established hospital. 
It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quar- 
antined and your salary stopped. It pays regular 
indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major acci- 
dents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are 
doubled for travel accidents sustained through rail- 
way, street car or steamboat wreck. Protects during 
the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental 
death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply 
your needs at a proportionately increased premium 
charge. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet 
explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every 
teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip and mail 
the coupon. It will place you under no obligation 
whatever. 


Write Your Name Below for Full Information 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. } 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 
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